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Avoid Mistakes in Computing Interest 


Protect your best interests by accuracy in computing interest. Avoid mistakes 
and keep depositors happy. Avoid mistakes and keep your profits up. 


Accomplish this by a method so simple that an inexperienced clerk can do it, 
by a machine so efficient that it saves you hours of valuable time and hundreds 


of dollars in interest every vear. 


All at one operation in the twinkling of an 
eye—the Mleilicke Time and Interest Cal 
culator computes both the time and interest 
on all interest-bearing transactions. Therein 
it differs from any other device which com- 
putes the interest only. 


The Meilicke Time and Interest Calculator 
works faster and more accurately than any 
other device. Saves *4 the time now wasted 
in figuring interest. Saves the interest you 
lose through undiscovered errors. 


It safeguards the foundation of your busi- 


The Meilicke Calculator Computes 
Time and Interest Simultaneously 


ness. It computes accurately the interest 
you earn or the interest you pay out— 
calculates it faster than the human mind. 


It is simple, accurate and efficient. The 
most inexperienced clerk can operate it. 


This remarkable device is as necessary to 
bankers as the Automatic Computing Scale 
is to merchants. It stops the leaks—pro- 
tects the banks against loss — safeguards 
customers— wins patron’s confidence. Send 
for descriptive literature containing endorse- 
ments of prominent banks. 


Meilicke Calculator Company 


350 K. North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


“The Metlicke Way Saves Work and Delay’ 
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THE RED PYRAMID OF SERVICE—This 
is the emblem by which Service Motor Trucks 
may now be identified on the highways of 
the nation. Look for it on the radiator. It 
stands for enduring service and reliability. 


“The Banker, The Motor Truck, 
The Transportation Problem” 


OUNTLESS bankers and other business men are today 
concerned about transportation problems. 


Business men are wondering whether they will be able to continue 
receiving and making shipments. Also what will happen to their 
businesses in case they can not. 


Bankers are wondering how severe the reaction will be on their 
business if the industries which contribute most to banking pros- 
perity are paralyzed. 


Thousands of Bankers and business men are finding the answer 
to these questions in the motor truck. 


They find motor trucks already carrying one-half as much freight 
tonnage as railroads. They find them doing mighty constructicn 
jobs, speeding farm work, moving food, fuel, raw material and 
— finished articles—delivering all kinds of loads quicker, easier 


They find motor trucks end gambling with huge investments by 


freeing business from complete dependence on inadequate railroad 
| facilities. They, therefore, nowcount them an indispensable necessity. 
\ me A new book “The Banker, The Motor Truck, The Transportation 
K a Problem,” will be sent free on request. Also a book telling why 


Service Motor Trucks are occupying a foremost position in solving 
the transportation problem. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, "XDIANA 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
With the Red Pyramid on the Radiator 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Complete Electric Plant for Farms 


owners no longer need be 
deprived of electricity. 


Willys Light makes possible the constant 
use of economical electric light and 
power on every farm. 


It is the simplest, safest, most trustworthy 
electric plant built, the easiest to run 
and requires the least care. 


The special Willys Light battery has been 
made extra large for extra life. 


The plant is run by the famous Willys- 
Knight air-cooled engine which burns 
kerosene, cranks and stops itself and 
improves with use. 


Built by world’s largest makers of auto- 
mobile electric systems. 


Write department ‘‘C’’ for complete information 


WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 


District Offices in Spok Mi 


; Denver; 
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emembrance 


Advertising 


“The House of Quality” 


“Handiest thing in the office! Good folks down 
there at the First National” 


Beneath the cold business mask of most men lies the warm yearning for friend- 
liness and good-fellowship—eager to respond to any mark of appreciation. 

To nourish this feeling of friendliness until it becomes a strong and living thing 
in business is the work of Remembrance Advertising. Charged with the duty of 
saying ‘“Thank You’’ it does not rest with a single awakening of the genial feel- 
ing of gratitude and appreciation. But through the permanence and usefulness of its 
messengers, endures day after day; every use recalling the warm glow of senti- 
ment which its gift aroused. 


With an insight born of twenty-four years spent in promoting business friendliness, Brown & 
Bigelow design and produce— not “advertising novelties” —but intelligent gift articles of certain 
usefulness and permanence. The indestructible Daily Pad Calendar here shown is but one of their 
legion of distinctive specialties, skillfully fabricated in Metal, in Celluloid, in Cloth, in Paper, in 
Mission Leather; and gratefully used by a host of appreciative clients, rich in the friendship of 
those whom they serve. 


“Remembrance Advertising,” a helpful booklet relating actual incidents of the power of friend- 
liness in business, sent free upon request. 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul ~ Minnesota 
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The creamery at Grove City, Pa., whose management is directed by the Department of Agriculture 


ORTY per 
cent of a 


is spent on 

food. Every time he eats his way 
into a fifteen-cent loaf of bread or 
pays for a dollar-a-pound steak, he 
has visions of a farmer somewhere 
lolling back in the cushions of his 
Cadillac, or of a bejeweled milkmaid 
squirting milk into a-gold-lined pail. 

But there are lots of farmers who 
still look with envy on a neighbor's 
Ford, and even more milkmaids who 
wear no diamonds other than the 
morning dewdrops that sparkle in the 
daylight-saving hours of the farm. 
There are acres and acres of farmers 
who struggle early and late to wring 
a livelihood from a stubborn soil and 
who worry grievously over the fact 
that children can't go barefoot all 
winter, in these days of the high cost 
of shoes. Even milk at twenty cents 
a quart on the city table seems to 
bring the farmers insufficient to leave 
them a margin on which they might 
make a better start next year. 

More fertilizer and better seeds, 
new and up-to-date machinery, good 
roads and better markets, better feeds 
for their live stock, pleasanter sur- 
foundings and more of the comforts 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


of life—all these would double and 
treble their productive powers. But 
fertilizer and seeds. and machinery 
and feeds and road-building cost 
money. Uncle Sam has a Department 
of Agriculture to tell the farmers, 
among other things, how important 
it is to use nothing but good seeds 
and to rotate crops and to raise high- 
grade cattle. But the governmental 
call falls on barren soil when the 
farmer can’t buy the wherewithal to 
start on the road to the profits that 
the departmental literature holds out 
to those who follow the gospel of 
better farming. Someone besides the 
government must help the farmer on 
this road, says Secretary E. T. 
Meredith, who is in charge of this 
great department, and at the head of 
the list of those who must help, 
Secretary Meredith puts the banker. 
Many bankers, says Secretary 
Meredith, already realize the impor- 
tance of their position, and they have 
helped, and helpedeffectively. If this 
help were to be practiced throughout 


An Interview with Secretary Meredith, Department of 
man's money Agriculture, on the Banker’s Part in Better Farming 


the country, he 
adds, practiced 
by bankers, large 
and small, it 
would be helpful in solving the com- 
plex and pressing problems of the 
high cost of living. 

This article is not intended to un- 
screw anything that is inscrutable, 
but with Secretary Meredith's help, 
it is intended to discover some of the 
ways and means by which the banker 
can help the farmer, and help himself. 
and the rest of us to lower costs of 
livelihood. 

Secretary Meredith does not intend 
to tackle this problem by lowering 
the prices to the farmer of what he 
produces. That course, he points out, 
would be disastrous to our whole 
source of food supply. He would, 
however, see to it that the farmer 
receives a larger percentage of the 
proceeds of his labor. Despite the 
larger-than-average crops that are 
scheduled for this year’s harvest, 
Secretary Meredith declares that it 
is of the highest importance that the 
farmers should receive adequate prices 
for their products—and in this he 
declares that the bankers of the coun- 
try will play a great part. 

“The banker is a vital factor in 
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maintaining a fair, open, free market 
for the farmer,” said Secretary 
Meredith, in outlining the attitude 
the nation’s financiers must take to- 


290,000,000 more than pre-war aver- 
age ;oats, nearly 1,500,000,000 bushels, 
or 200,000,000 more than pre-war 
average; barley in excess and rye more 


ward agricultural production. “The than double pre-war average ; potatoes 
banker has the interest 

of his industrial client 

in mind. He should do BOYS @ oot or SHEEP 

the same for the farmer. PUT 4 FL aN THE FAR 


In the smaller towns, the 
farmers are often the chief 
stockholders of the banks 
and their interests there 
are carefully guarded. But 
in the larger cities the 
banks seem farther away 
from the farms, and they 


are likely to forget the po Mie 
farmer. They may wink at PLEASURE bgt 
improper practices of mid- JOIN A 
dlemen and commission SHEEP CLUB 
merchants. In the boards vey Agent, State 


of trade, the chambers of 
commerce and the merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, in which the bankers 
are always well represented, 
they are prone to forget that they 
ought to make sure that the farmers 
are not made to suffer at the expense 
of city interests. For, in the end, 
anything that hurts the farmer hurts 
the city, although it may, for the 
moment, seem to afford individual 
profit to some city interest or industry. 

“The prosperity of the farmer is at 
the bottom of our national prosperity. 
Just now the farmers of the country 
have promise of large harvests. They 
have invested their time, labor and 
money for this result in spite of gener- 
ally unsettled conditions, unprece- 
dented difficulty in obtaining labor and 
transportation facilities, high cost of 
materials, and uncertainty as to future 
prices for farm products. They are 
repeating, under the difficulties of 
readjustment, the assurance, given by 
their magnificent achievement during 
the war, that they arenot tobe daunted 
nor deterred by adverse conditions 
from contributing their full share to 
the welfare of the whole country. 
Looking upon the record of American 
farmers during these two periods of 
extreme stress and strain, the one fol- 
lowing the other so closely that there 
was no chance for relaxation, I have 
absolute confidence that the future 
efforts of American farmers will fall 
nothing short of their full duty to 
society. 

“What are these harvest promises? 
Specifically, there is a prospect of a 
wheat crop exceeding pre-war average 
about 100,000,000 bushels, a corn 
crop cf 3,000,000,000 bushels, or 
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New government posters direct attention to the “pure-bred sire’ campaign 


and to sheep raising 


exceeding five-year average; record- 
breaking rice and tobacco crops; hay 
and flaxseed exceeding five-year aver- 
age; cotton, grain sorghums equal to 
and apples better than last year, and 
record sugar beet and sorghum syrup 
crops. 

“The cost per unit of producing 
these crops unquestionably was con- 
siderably greater than for any previous 
crop in the last half century, and 
bankers and business men, as well as 
other elements of population, must 
realize that, if the record made by the 
farmers during the war and the 

- period of readjustment is to be main- 
tained and the food requirements of 
the nation met, producers must receive 
adequate prices for their products — 
prices which will enable them to con- 
tinue to produce, to obtain a reasonable 
return for their efforts, and to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of living 
for themselves and for their families.” 

Lest the importance of the farm be 
undervalued, Secretary Meredith likes 
to point out the high rank of agricul- 
ture in our national industries. 

“Agriculture is the basic business of 
this country,’ says the national rep- 
resentative of that industry. 

“All other business, whether finan- 
cial or mercantile or industrial, is 
dependent upon it. Other lines may 
appear to be the outstanding features 
of the business structure, but agricul- 
ture is really the foundation. If that 
foundation is deep-set and solid, the 
structure is safe; if it is weak, the 
whole structure is shaky. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“Agriculture is by far the largest 
business of the United States. The 
investment in agriculture of this coun- 
try is $80,000,000,000. Last year alone 
the value of crops and of live stock 

was $25,000,000,000. 

This is enough to pay our 

entire national debt and 

is more than the total 
gross deposits of the 
banks of the country. 

“If the farmers of the 
country should decide to 
go into some other busi- 
ness, they could sell their 
live stock and one year’s 
crops and they would have 
money enough to buy all 
the railroads of the country 
including their equipment. 
If they wanted to go out 
of farming entirely, they 

could sell their farms along 
saze= | with their crops and live 
stock and with that money 
they could buy all the rail- 
roads, all the mines, all the 
quarries, and most, if not all, the 
manufacturing establishments of the 
United States. Is it any wonder 
that I believe in making it a special 
point so to guard the agriculture of 
our country as to make it permanent? 

“The banker as well as the farmer 
will draw dividends from better roads, 
better schools, better transportation, 
better market facilities, better rural 
living and social conditions, better 
labor-saving machinery, and better 
supplies of farm labor. Not only do 
these things mean more prosperous 
farmers but they will mean a prosper- 
ous agricultural environment which is 
a prime necessity for every prosper- 
ous city community.” 

“But how can the banker help these 
movements?’ I asked Secretary 
Meredith. 

“In a hundred effective ways, ' was 
the reply. banker's advice that 
these things represent ‘good business’ 
means much more to the farmer than 
if it is merely the advice of the man 
who is trying to sell the machinery or 
the suggestion of someone else whose 
interest is directed to personal profit. 
And this advice will mean even more 
to the farmer if the banker can estab- 
lish himself as a real friend who will 
protect the farmer's interest.” 

“Has the department done any- 
thing in that line?” I asked again. 

“Yes,” was the response. ‘The 
department is making use of every 
possible means of helping the farmer. 
We have encouraged the bankers to 
co-operate with the farmers. We have 
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used the bankers to a great extent in 
our educational campaigns. You see, 
the banker can help in these cam- 
paigns with wonderful effect. A poster 
in a bank often means more from an 
educational standpoint than a poster 
anywhere else. A bit of progressive 
farm work encouraged by a bank 
attracts speedy attention. 

“I know of one bank that put a 
corn tester in its window. It asked 
the farmers in the surrounding coun- 
try to submit ten ears each for testing. 
Then these ears were tested at the 
bank, and you should have seen the 
genuine, vital interest of the farmers 
when they found out how many 
‘dead ears’ they had been planting. 
They might just as well have been 
planting lead bullets as far as the 
harvest was concerned. The result 
was an investment in seed testers 
that went far toward increasing farm 


production and farm profits in that ~ 


community. If that test had been 
conducted by some machinery agent 
in the same city, it would not have 
had one-half the effect. 

“The same is true of such an im- 
portant movement as is the ‘pure-bred 
sire’ campaign, which the department 
is carrying on throughout the country. 
Often its success is a matter of financ- 
ing. There the banks can do most 
important work. I think that if the 
banks of this country took up this 
movement as they should, they could 
place at least 2500 ‘pure-bred sires’ in 
one year. That would be only one 
to acounty in twenty-five states. But 
it is difficult to overestimate the 
amount of actual value that would 


Meredith receiving a delegation of boys and 


add to the live stock production in 


these states. How easy it would be 
for a bank to tell a group of local 
farmers that, if they would buy a 
pure-bred animal for their joint use, 
the bank would advance the money 
on their joint note at 6 per cent. One 
year's profit ought to pay the note 
and the interest, and the farms of the 
community would have made a long 
step in the line of progress. 

“This is not an untried idea. The 
department has records of a number 
of banks that have encouraged such 
plans and have financed them success- 
fully. The department encourages 
bankers in this work. For instance, 
we have a series of most attractive 
posters which we are glad to distribute 
for the purpose. Here is one of them.” 

And Secretary Meredith pointed to 
a colored poster on the walls of his 
office. It showed a procession of fine- 
looking stock parading up a hill to a 
prosperous farm, and a corresponding 
procession of “scrubs” plodding down 
hill to a dilapidated farm shack. 

“Which Way Is Your Live Stock 
Going?” read the caption. “Let Your 
Animals March With the Purebreds. 
Join the ‘Better Sires — Better Stock’ 
Campaign.” 

It was an attractive wall decoration 
that would not look out of place in 
any bank. 

“We are ready to distribute such 
posters to banks that would be inter- 
ested in their use,’ continued Secre- 
tary Meredith, “and we feel sure that 
the interest taken by a bank in this 
campaign would not only help the 
campaign, but in the end win the 
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appreciation of the farmers whom it 
had encouraged and benefited. 

“Many of the banks are already 
operating on a much larger scale of 
assistance to the farmers. A bank at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, issues peri- 
odically an attractive illustrated news 
sheet of four pages. This is in charge 
of the secretary of the bank, who is 
also known as the ‘bank agriculturist.’ 
He pays particular attention to the 
interests of its farm customers, and 
to the farmers who are not but may 
be itscustomers. It encourages every 
line of better agriculture, more profit- 
able live stock and local organization. 
It pays a great deal of attention to 
co-operative marketing, and has 
proved a large factor in arousing the 
interest of the young folks on the 
farm in progressive farming. A bank 
at Bend, Oregon, has undertaken the 
same line of work and has put on its 
staff an official, who was formerly a 
county agricultural agent, to look 
particularly after the interests of the 
farmers. 

“At the National Dairy Show in 
Chicago this autumn, the Department 
of Agriculture will have an exhibit 
which is, in itself, largely the result of 
a bank's effort to improve agriculture. 
This exhibit will show community 
development at Grove City, Pa. The 
central figure is a creamery financed 
by local capital and managed under 
the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. This creamery, which 


also makes cheese, condensed milk and 
other products, has proved to be one 
of the most effective institutions of 
its kind. An official of the bank at 


(Continued on page 27) 


girls interested in modern agricultural methods 
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the Light the Stars 


THE BURROUGHS$S 


A Remarkably Successful New-business Contest that 
Operates Continuously in a Little Rock Institution 


ROMINENTLY displayed at all 

times on the desks of officers and 
employees of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, are 
large, white cards showing one or more 
gold stars. They mean nothing to the 
casual visitor, but to us they mean 
everything. 

The gold star is the visible symbol 
of a new business contest that has 
been continuously operating for nearly 
two years. It has heralded a new era 
in our institution—an era of progress 
that can be told in figures, but told 
more effectively still in terms of en- 
thusiasm and spirit of co-operation 
that we have never known before. 

In the seventeen months “before 
the stars came, we placed on our 
books fewer than 2000 


By E. $8. RODMAN 


Cashier, Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


incidental, and his salary and promo- 
tion dependent upon his worth to the 
institution, outsideofhisclerical duties. 
We have Mrs. M. H. Jones, for 
example, who appears independent of 
any team on the report of new busi- 
ness at the close of business June 14, 
referred to above. This particular 
employee showed such remarkable 
aptitude for solicitation that we re- 
lieved her entirely of any clerical duties 
and placed her in the New Business 
Department as a solicitor. Her record 
to date has fully justified our decision 
to promote her to this position. 
We know what Mrs. Jones and 


what every employee is doing at all 
times by reference to a file of red cards 
that keep a permanent record of the 
new business procured by every person 
connected with the bank, from office 
boy to president. This file shows not 
only the amount of business brought in 
by each officer and employee, but also 
the class of business brought in. 
The amounts and kind of business 
obtained determine the gold stars 
awarded to employees as follows: 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


new accounts. In the 
seventeen months that 
followed we recorded 
over 9000 new ac- 
counts. Moreover, the 
new business obtained 
during the first five 


NEW BUSINESS RECORD 


19. 


Name of Employ 


Each Star Designates One New Account Secured by Employee. 


months of 1920 shows 
considerable increase 
over the corresponding 
period in 1919 as dis- 
closed in the report of 
June 14, 1920, repro- 


duced in part herewith. 

The success of the 
contest, which is now 
a permanent feature 
of our bank, has been 
due to the enthusiasm 
of officers and employ- 
ees whose actual service 
rendered has improved 
100 per cent. Hereto- 
fore, it was the excep- 


tional employee who 
earnestly solicited busi- 
ness forthe bank. This 
was due partly to the 
fact that he considered 
it his duty to be 


wholly clerical, but 
mainly because he felt 
that he would receive 
no recognition for extra 
services. Our gold star 


system has changed all 


that. It has made the 
clerical work of the 


employee virtually _ regular duties 


When the employee fills the card with twenty-five 
stars, he receives $10 for it, payable in the form of a 
special check issued for distinctive service outside of 


$10 to $50 inclusive 1 Star 
Over $50 to $100 inclusive 2 Stars 
Over $100 to $200 inclusive 3 Stars 
Over $200 to $499 inclusive 4 Stars 
$500 to any limit 5 Stars 
SAVINGS AC- 
COUNTS 

Card No. $1 to $50 inclusive 
1 Star 

Over $50 to $100 
inclusive 2 Stars 

Over $100 to $200 
inclusive 3 Stars 

Over $200 to $499 
inclusive 4 Stars 

xo §500 to $600 in- 
clusive 6 Stars 


Over $600 to $700 
inclusive 7 Stars 
Over $700 to $800 
inclusive 8 Stars 
Over $800 to $900 
inclusive 9 Stars 
Over $900 to any 
limit 10 Stars 


RENTAL HOUSES 


Each house, apart- 
ment or store ac- 
cepted by our 
Rental Depart- 
ment 5 Stars 


INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


Each policy with 
premium of $10 
1 Star 
For each addi- 
tional $25, up 
to $250, of pre- 
miums 1 Star 
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BOND BUSINESS 


Each prospect handed in to the 
Bond Department, if bonds are 
finally sold 10 Stars 
Each sale of bond (excepting 
Liberty bonds) 3 Stars 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


Each piece of real estate listed with 
and accepted by the Real Estate 
Department 1 Star 
Each piece of real estate sold after 
being so listed 10 Stars 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 


Each safety deposit box 
rented 1 Star 


Officers are entitled to only one 
star, regardless of the size of the ac- 
count or the kind of transaction. 
The managers of departments 
are allowed one star only for busi- 
ness in their department. regardless 
of the size of the transaction. 

If an individual opens both sav- 


Members of the Bank- 


ings and checking account for a 
total of both accounts aggregating 
less than $100, no stars are given 
on the smaller of the two accounts. 


Mrs. M.H. Jones 
She brought in 724 accounts the first six months of 1919 and 
now devotes her entire time to soliciting new business 


card, or forty cents for each star. 

The force is divided into teams. 
The standing of the teams, together 
with the individual standing of each 


Nine 


employee, for the day, month and 
year to date is posted daily on a 
bulletin board directly behind our 
paying teller's cage, hidden from 
view from the lobby. The mem- 
bers of the team holding first place 
and the members of the team hold- 
ing second place for the current 
month receive extra awards of $2 
each and $1 each, respectively. 
As a further incentive, we staged 
a special contest during the sum- 
mer months, the results of which 
to date appear under the head of 
“Special’’ in the second column 
of the report of June 14. It did 
not interfere with the regular con- 
test but was designed to increase 
business during the three dull 
months of the year. 
There are four teams and they are ~ 
changed every six months. The 
members of the club select the cap- 
tains by ballot, each employee hav- 
ing the same number of votes as he 
has stars for the month in which 
the election is held. The team cap- 
tains then draw for their positions 
during the first month of the con- 
test, No. 1 having the privilege of 
selecting the first member 


ers Trust Club obtaining 
accounts of corporations, 
banks or individuals, 
whose permanent address 


Figured By Stars—Standing of Teams 


June 14, 1920 
This 


of his team, No. 2 having 
second choice and so on, 
until each captain has 


This filled his team from the 


employee had brought in 
business represented by 
fifty stars, in addition to 
the amount represented 
by the stars on Card No. 
Jon his desk at the time. 

At the regular meeting 
ofthe Bankers Trust Club 
the first week each month, 
the bank gives a check— 
a check especially pre- 
pared for the purpose — 
for $10 for each filled 


is outside of Pulaski Team No. 1 Today Special Month Year employees. This order 
County, are entitled to holds good, however, only 
twice the number of stars gy “~<a a 61 53.214 until the end of the month 
as shown above on check- J. B. when the team obtaining 
only. This does not cover 1 i SS re 0 0 0 2 counts becomes Team No. 
Little Rock or who antici- 0 7 1 46 A most complete card 
pate moving to Little M. F. Gates. ..............+.06- 0 8 I 79 file is available at all 
Rock within a short time. ae 195 1057 times for the assistance 
Each member of the | Qin’ Jones, independent... 3 118 35 1060] Of the contestants. In a 
organization affixes the John Edward East*.............. 0 0 0 0 file of white cards we have 
stars he has won toa large RECORD NEW ACCOUNTS _ the names of more than 
new business record || Today This Month This Year 17,000 prospects — many 
that he is required to |} Checking...... 11 $20,684.20 120 $78,127.70 1444 $873,428.49 of them customers of other 
display on his desk. | 12.00 52 10,761.31 1260 177,476.83 banks—concerning whom 
Thesecardsarenumbered. we give as much informa- 
Card No. 3, for instance, || Real Estate.... 8 17 205 tion as possible. A file of 
would show that the | yellow cards gives the 


| Jan. 


25 $20,696.20 255 $88,889.01 3305 $1,050,905.32 


names and addresses of 
all customers of our bank. 


— 576 — $225,611.61 july — 389 — $489,873.70 A file of blue cards gives 
Feb. — 631 — 118,162.30 ug. — 385 — 185,650.21 
Mar. — 535 — 296,459.48 Sep. — 654 — 376,183.39 
Apr. — 544 — 189,194.43 Oct. — 559 — 237,489.05 that have been closed— 
June — 389 - 899.21 — 969,996.07 boo 
Total for year 1919 - 6046  $3,433,057.21 
Jen. — 666 — $167,218.76 Apr. — 699 — $239,308.42 ers. € Diue card shows 
eb. — 495 — 123,925.06 May — 583 — 253,582.53 the date the account was 
Mar. — 607 — 177,882.54 closed, when it was 
*New employees since special contest. ° ed. the reason it was 


Showing how the complete record is kept, with the exception of the individual standings 


in Teams No. 2, 3 and 4 that are omitted here 


closed and the amount of 
the check that closed the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Saving Classified “Lost Art’? 


fa noxio 


Thoughts that Establish a Relationship Between the 
Thrift Habit and Employers’ and Emplovees’ Attitude 


HERE is an element of funda- 
mental soundness in bromidic 
expressions. 

The weakness of the 
position of the “‘canned” 
remark is that its logic 
is recognized ‘by way of 
mental acquiescence by 
both the fool and the 
wise man; the difference 
lies in the application — 


the wise man uses the 


“canned” axiom asaruleof 
conduct; the fool views the 
“canned” axiom with amused 
contumely. 4 
The writer has often wondered 
whether the old bromide attrib- 
uted to the late James J. Hill, 
“If a fellow cannot save, his 
seeds of success are not germin- 
ating, has not been lost sight 
of for the last four or five years. 
The bromide has certainly a 
great deal of truth in it which 
can be verified by everyday 


AS 


By FREDERICK A. THULIN 


j 


observation and may be 
summed up as follows: a man f 
who can save undoubtedly has 
some positive elements present in 
the make-up of his character. The = | . 
art or practice of saving is anything 5 | as 
but a negative virtue. ‘tie ra 
The writer holds no brief for the all- individual $ 
around character development of a  Withapositive | 
man who is able to save money. He _ the subject of ~<a 


may be ill-balanced along some lines, 
enough to make himan individual with 
whom you do not care to be particu- 
larly intimate, but fundamentally the 
individual who can save is a man who 
has positive strength of some sort in 
his make-up; some element that gives 
him character of some kind that is 
worthy of admiration. Character, 
whether angular or not, is an attribute 
that should command our respect. 

The individual with a positive 
attitude toward the subject of saving, 
builds something in this world; the 
negative or neutral individual is no 
asset to a community or to the 
country. 

America has been accused of extrav- 
agance and it may be difficult to 
analyze in its correct setting the situ- 
ation as it exists today. Personally, 
the writer sees no excessively danger- 
ous symptom in the fact that the 


saving builds 
something in 
this world 


housemaid must have silk stockings, 
whereas formerly she was very much 
content to wear cotton ones. The 
only apparent difference between 
today and yesterday seems to be that 
with the silk stockings her ankles are 
set off more trimly. 

“Bless her heart,” as one financier 
says, ‘give her her silk stockings. | 
have no objections at all to all girls 
wearing silk stockings; there is the 
offsetting economy of the short skirt.”’ 

The poor stenographer in the rain 
of these indictments is criticized 
because she wears a georgette crepe 
waist, whereas formerly the voile 
functioned just as well. The only 
apparent difference in the: state of 
today as contrasted with yesterday is 


that any praises of the physical beauty 
and form of the Grecian maidens of 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, falls on deaf ears 
when addressed to the 
connoisseur. 
The young men of our 
day are coming in for their 
share of coal-raking 
because of their shoestring 
ties and the quarter-inch 
collars, but the modern 
dandy is not different from 
the macaroni of the Colo- 
nial period. Every genera- 
tion has its fops. 
The foregoing symptoms 
have been persistently 
harped on by some of our 
citizens who frequent morgues 
and graveyards as showing 
, | conclusively that all the 
, virtues that have gone before 
us no longer form part of our 
national equipment of virtues. In 
the writer's opinion, symptoms of 
this kind need cause no alarm. They 
are only temporary in their nature 
and have shown up in every age of 
' prosperity and in every country, and 
will continue to do so from period to 
period until the end of time. 

Personally, the writer has abound- 
ing faith in the ultimate recovery of 
ourselves, and that the fundamental 
laws that have contributed to the 
soundness and prosperity of the 
United States sooner or later will 
assert their force just as surely as the 
sun will rise in the east, in the early 
hour of tomorrow morning. 

At the present time where seemingly 
we are at the peak of our hecti¢ 
spending, it may be well to view a few 
bromidic principles which so intimately 
shape the ultimate enduring prosperity 
of the nation and contribute to the 
savings accumulation of the individual 
and to his prosperity. 

There can be no doubt in any mind 
given to the consideration of economi¢ 
facts that where the ratio of demand 
to supply is. short at the angle of 
supply, there is an_ increasingly 
enhanced value placed on the angle of 
supply. 

The application of the foregoing 
simple economic law takes 
whether the factor concerned is goods 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bor the intangible element of personal 
Bservice; but where the factor of per- 
sonal service is concerned, there arises 
#, noxious by-product which can be 
fsummed up thus: there is a tendency 


on the part of the worker to distort 
and exaggerate the value of his labor 
and therefore there initially ensues a 
temporary tendency to undermine 
ethical values. A worker does and 
often will take, unconsciously or con- 
siously, a dishonest attitude toward 
the work he is to perform and give a 
dishonest day's work for an honest 
day's pay. 

And as a result of observation of the 
office as well as the factory, the writer 
has in mind an inclusive definition of 
theterm worker: all classes of workers, 
any sphere of personal service ; 
where there is no equili- | | 
brium between the 
demand for services and 
the supply of service. 

The outstanding 
factat the present 
time is that the aver- 
age employer in the 
United States stands 
willingly ready to pay 
the remuneration entailed 
by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

The employer, however, and in this 
attitude on the part of the employer 
the writer is in perfect sympathy, is 
not willing to pay a remuneration and 
assume the expense of the ethical 
breakdown by the worker in aworker's 
attitude toward his work. The world 
is just as eager today for an honest 
workman and takes just as much keen 
delight in finding him as it has ever 
done in any time from the dawn of the 
first hour through all the period of 
years thence. 

But though there should be a per- 
sistence of the present state of dis- 
parity in the ratio of the demand for 
labor to the supply of labor, the 
writer is of the firm opinion that the 
fundamental law of quid pro quo, 
emphasizing as it does good logic and 
an appeal to the fair-mindedness of 
the average American, will eventually 
come clean and assert itself in the 
ordinary relationship that should exist 
between the employer and_ the 
employee and that the worker will 
give a true measure of service with no 
laying-down on the job. 

From practical observation the 
Writer knows this fact to be true: that 
the Most diligent saving manor woman 
isthe man or woman who has a highest 
ethical sense of duty to his or her job; 

t the savings habit decreases in 


direct ratio to the decline of the 
worker's ethical standard by which he 
gauges his duty to hisemployer. A 
man ot woman must have character 
to be able to save. The giving of 
honest service in the factory, in the 
office, in the professional field or any- 
where by the workman or workwoman 
shows character, and character is the 
basic fact around which 
is centered the sound- 
ness of the pros- 
perity of the 
United States 
or any other 
country; 


The type of man that 
takes a pleasure in his 
job is the type of man 
that has the best bank 
account 


furthermore, honesty 
of service carries with 
it judgment in the valuation of money, 
and discretion in money expenditure. 

After all is said and done, work is 
man's primary activity and funda- 
mental pleasure. It is only through 
work that his hopes and joys are to be 
brought to fruition. Any factor that 
destroys or weakens this primary 
activity and fundamental pleasure, 
destroys his value as a citizen, and asa 
saver. 

It is another bromide to state that 
no substantial fulfillment of a legiti- 
mate hope or joy can ever be achieved 
except by a high standard of honesty 
in work. The prosperity of the work- 
men of the United States has largely 
been due to the application of this 
principle, temporarily forgotten, that 
in this world you do not get anything 
for nothing — you only get what you 
give. 

The writer has conversed with many 


Eleven 


employers and in reply to the question 
whether the majority of the employees. 
take a keen pleasure in their daily 
tasks, almost invariably the answer 
has been returned in the negative. 

In the writer's opinion, this state of 
mind on the part of the worker can 
only be temporary in the very nature 
of things. There can be no such thing 
as the permanency of an attitude that 


be _ finds pleasure in idleness and does not 


find enjoyment in work, and if the 
enjoyment for work is not present at 
the present time it is only a 
question of time before the liking 
will be thrust on the worker. 
In addition to the tendency 
toward the moral breakdown 
in the attitude of a man 
toward his job, the disparity 
in the ratio between the 
demand for service and the 
supply of service has a further 
tendency toward the develop- 
ment of an indecisive attitude 
on the part of a workman; 
and this indecision, because 
of the plenteousness of work, 
undermines steadiness in 
i application, and furthermore 
is a decisively important 
factor in undermining affec- 
tion for work. But again this 
state of mind can only be tem- 
porary, for sooner or later the 
worker does find himself and 
his work, with the consequent 
restoration of the equilibrium of 
work and the love for work. 
To the writer, the careful measure- 
ment of the hours that is being made 
and that should be expended in work, 
particularly by the male worker, is not 
an encouraging omen. Yesterday the 
agitation was for an eight-hcur day. 
Today we hear the talk of a six- and 
five-hour day. Such an attitude as 
the foregoing, where time is so carefully 
measured, is a symptom that at the 
present day there does not exist an 
extreme love of work or the taking 
of any great deal of pleasure in work. 
The writer well remembers that 
when he was a bank clerk of the old 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, 
that he himself and an overwhelming 
majority of persons with whom he was 
working were extremely careless in 
watching the clock. Our average day 
in the discharge of our routine duties 
was from ten to twelve hours, and con- 
trasting the situation of that time with 
the ordinary mental attitude of the 
clerk that is working around the 
offices today, the writer will not con- 
cede one iota of superiority to the 
modern clerk. 
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Twelve 


We all gave full measure of service 
to our employer and we all took great 
pleasure in our work, and the writer 
has noticed this: that the bank official 
personnel of the city of Chicago is 
recruited in a large measure from the 
old-time clerks that were not so 
jealously guarding every moment of 
the time that should be expended in 
the interest of the employer. 

It seems to the writer that an eight- 
hour day or a six-hour day is noth- 
ing but a sand foundation on 
which to build any structure of 
success. > 

Pleasure in work, however, _ 
is a normal state of mind ; 
and normality sooner or Ai 
later asserts itself and il 
supplants the curious 
present attitude toward 
work. 

Of this fact we all can be 
certain: that the worker who 
has a love for his job cannot * 
help but give value received 
and, therefore, by the auto- 
matic operation of the law of 
averages will receive the pre- 
ferment in remuneration or 
advancement to which he is legiti- 
mately entitled. 

Furthermore, the type of man that 
takes a pleasure in his job, practical 
observation shows, is the type that 
has the best bank account. 

There is a lot of hot air talk at the 
present time about every one being on 
the same plane. The buncumbe about 
equality gets its bunk angle because of 
the misinterpretation that has been 
placed on the statement, “that all 
men are equal."’ On the other hand, 
just as subversive to the sound under- 
standing of the question is the 
philosophy that class distinction is 
inevitable. The finest spirit of America 
is the refusal by the average American 
man or woman to recognize the 
inevitability of class distinction. We 
are a great people to believe that in 
every private’s pack there is at least a 
second lieutenant’s commission. 

But one of the philosophies of the 
time seems to be the cheerful manner 
of assuming that the officer's commis- 
sion should be bestowed as a matter of 
right and not as a matter of paying 
any price therefor. 

The foregoing attitude is an atti- 
tude of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Up to within a few years ago, 
the average American was thoroughly 
inoculated with the thought that pre- 
ferment means paying a price, and 
that preferment comes by a combina- 
tion of giving value received, giving 


loyalty, having pleasure in work, and 
in preparation for promotion, and all 
the other factors that were a real chal- 
lenge to his character. 

We are certainly seeking strange 
gods these days—the Bolshevists, 
the Communists, the Forty-eighters 
and trade unions of all kinds, et 
cetera. The weakness in the position 
“of this new economic 

propaganda is the 

ignoring of the 
common primitive 
law known to 


The poor 
stenographer 
in the rain of 
these indictments 
is criticized be- 
cause she wears a 
georgette repe 
waist 


i 
man —that what 
society needs is action, 
and society cangetno W 

action of an enduring nature, of a 
progressive and of a beneficial nature, 
unless by the appeal to the self- 
interest of the individual. 

Collective bargaining and _ social 
operation of business is desirable in a 
certain sense in that it gives organiza- 
tion to a jumbled mass, but in the 
writers opinion the dangers more 
than offset the benefits, and the ten- 
dency to organize carries with it the 
deadening of individual initiative. 
American life, American progress, and 
America’s standing with the nations 
of the world are due to the quickened 
individuality of our citizenship. The 
writer has a cheerful respect for the 
soundness of the application of the 
doctrine : 

“Survival of the fittest, according to 
the sportsmanlike rules of the game,” 
for it is a recognition of the truth that 
quality counts. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“When the tumult and the shouting 
dies down, the strong man, the true 
workman in any and every vocation, 
is more solidly entrenched than ever.” 
And as part of the equipment for our 
fight one must recognize the value of 
thrift and the recognition of the value 
of thrift accorded by our American 
citizenship. 

The average human being has a lot 
of sentiment in his make-up, and sen- 
timent directed in productive chan- 
nels is a factor of importance in 
industrial progress that cannot be 
overestimated. 

Esprit de corps—sentiment — won- 

ders have been done with it. 

Industrial esprit de corps has been 
one of the big outstanding factors in 
the progress and prosperity of Ameri- 
can commercial life, and esprit de 
corps must again play a big part in 
the American business life in the 
future. 

But in America at the present 
time, but only temporar- 
ily, the disproportionate 
ratio, artificial and 
actual, of work to work- 
: ers has thrown a monkey 
«wrench in the force that 
me §=builds for esprit de corps. 
We should not be myopic on 
this point that in America a big 
fact in the life of the employer, as 
well as the employee, has been the 
romance that attaches to his work 
and to his employer. Our rail- 
roads, possibly the finest system 
of transportation in the world, 
\. were built on the romance of 


tT work, on the romance of honest 


work, pleasure in work, and equality 
of recognition by the employer. Our 
other big business efforts, so typically 
American, have been successful be- 
cause of the peculiar “‘kick’’ so over- 
whelmingly an American trait. 

The writer, last year, in a swing 
around the manufactories in our mid- 
west states contacted many establish- 
ments in which the employee personnel 
was of 100 per cent American ancestry 
of several generations; American 
workmen who were thoroughly inocu- 
lated with the doctrine that we believe 
to be peculiarly American. 

In the writers conversation with 
these men his faith and confidence was 
renewed, that the state of mind we 
are facing at the present time is only 
temporary; that sooner or later the 
standard of conduct that had once 
been American in reference to the 
status of the workman, will reassert 
itself in the matter of industrial life. 


“In such feverish times the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Giuseppe and the Bank 


Thirteen 


Get Together 


A Wheeling Institution Takes a World-wide Perspective 


In Dealing with Foreigners Who Appreciate the Service 


OREIGNERS are thrifty; they 
work steadily, live economically 

and save their money. That sounds 
obvious, doesn't it? It’slike approving 
a Pacific sunset, or endorsing 
the Grand Canyon. So long 
has the thrift of our foreign- 
born residents been ac- 
cepted as an_ established 
fact that a statement of it 
seems trite. yes,’ says 
the average banker in the 
average industrial city with 
its twenty-per-cent admix- 
ture of foreign population, 
“we have quite a number of 
foreign customers. Exactly 
how many, I don’t know. 
We've never tabulated 
them, because we ve 
never thought it neces- 
sary. No,wedon't make 
aspecial effort to get their 
business ; the law of aver- 
ages seems to bring a cer- 
tain number of them in, 
along with the other cus- 
tomers. I suppose it 
would pay us to go after 
the foreign business. But 
we ve never done it — 
never thought it worth 
the trouble.” 

There are difficulties 
attendant upon a bank's 
“going after” foreign 
business. Some of these 
difficulties are real, and 
some of them—as may presently 
appear— are more apparent than real. 

Forone thing, the term ‘‘foreigners”’ 
as we use it—meaning immigrants 
from parts of the European contin- 
ent—covers a multitude of peoples. A 
foreigner may be a Slav from north- 
ern Europe, a Teuton from the mid- 
continent, or a Latin or a Balkan 
from the south of Europe. And, 
belonging to any one of these three 
great groups, he may be a native of 
one of anumber of countries and speak 
any one of a number of languages and 
dialects. There is an industrial city 
in Ohio with a population of about 
40,000. It has approximately 12,000 
foreign-born residents; and among 
those 12,000 foreigners no fewer than 
36 different languages and dialects are 
spoken. Forthebank that would seek 


By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


Two entrances lead to the department — one from a landing on the stairs from the street 
level to the main lobby and the other a side doorway (shown at the left) 


foreign business, the matter of lan- 
guage, of finding a linguistic channel 
of communication with its foreign 
clientele, is the first serious difficulty. 

There are other difficulties, psy- 
chological and sociological. To the 
foreigner the American bank is an 
“English” institution. It has an Eng- 
lish name. Within its white-marbled 
interior, only English is spoken. Its 
papers and documents are in English. 
Besides, its physical appearance is 
formidable. And the foreigner is 
afraid of the bank. His fear is not 
for the financial responsibility of the 
institution, nor necessarily for the 
integrity of its people. He fears the 
bank itself, its imposing appearance, 
its language and its ways that are 
beyond his understanding. That fear 
is a psychological difficulty and it 


’ can be overcome only by education. 
There is another difficulty, and it is 


ay partly psychological and 
=partly sociological. 
Strangely enough it has 
todoonly indirectly with 
the foreigners them- 
selves, but directly with 
a certain number of the 
other customers of the 
bank—the so-called 
“Americans.” “We 
don’t cater tothe foreign 
business,” said a banker 
in a manufacturing city 
in Ohio, “because some 
of our American cus- 
tomers claim to have 
‘sensibilities’ that are 
rubbed the wrong way 
by ‘mingling with the 
foreigners. Some of 
them object, too, to 
waiting in line while a 
teller struggles to ex- 
plain some point of 
banking practice to an 
uninformed depositor 
who doesn’t even un- 
derstand the teller’s 
language. That's nota 
very democratic senti- 
ment, and very likely 
it's reprehensible. But, 
just the same, it exists. 
And what are weto do?” 

Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has within 
its own boundaries and its trading 
district 15,000 to 20,000 foreign-born 
residents. The men work in the 
mines and the mills. Many of them 
earn $40 to $60 a week. They make 
good customers for any bank that will 
seek their business. Wheeling has a 
bank that seeks the foreign business, 
gets a good share of it, and makes that 
share pay. How this is accomplished 
is just another example of how easily 
common sense so frequently overcomes 
theoreticallyinsurmountableobstacles. 

The Security Trust Company, of 
Wheeling, has had a foreign depart- 
ment for fifteen years. The depart- 


ment began with a little counter down 
_in one corner of the basement of the 

bank building. Today, the depart- 
ment has an entire floor of the building 
to itself. 


It cannot possibly interfere 
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with the delicate “sensibilities of 
any finicky American customers. Its 
service to the foreign people of Wheel- 
ing transcends mere banking and 
takes on nearly every form that public 
service can assume. Its average busi- 
ness is $50,000 a week. And all its 
work is done by three men—or, to be 
exact, two men and a boy. 

A separate department for the 
foreign business— that, in the opinion 
of Fred F. Fox, secretary-cashier of 
the Security Trust Company and 
supervisory manager of the foreign 
department, is the first step toward 
“going after” foreign business. “And 
when you have that, with the right 
men to run Mr. Fox says, “most 
of the so-called problems of handling 
the foreign business will solve them- 
selves.” 

The Security Trust Company's 
foreign department occupies the lower 
floor of the bank building — a floor half 
underground and yet having nothing 
of the appearance of a basement. Two 
entrances lead to the department. 
One entrance gives ingress from a 
landing on the stairs that rise from the 
street-level, main entrance to the main 
lobby of the bank. The other opens 
through a side doorway, directly into 
the department. In the department 
itself, there is a central lobby that is as 
much a lounging-room as a lobby; in 
its center rises an eight-foot replica of 
the Statue of Liberty and at the foot 
of the statue stands a big, framed 
rotogravure of an Atlantic liner pass- 
ing under the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Around the center space are counters 
—no grilled windows, 
but counters. True, there 
is a grilled enclosure in 
the working space and 
it is equipped with a 
dumb-waiter connecting 
with the working space 
on the main floor above. 
But the cage is little 
used. Business with cus- 
tomers is transacted over 
the counters. 

For the handling of 
the foreign department's 
business and for con- 
venience in dealing with 
the customers, Europe is 
divided, roughly, into 
two parts, north and 
south. Two men are in 
charge of these major 
divisions of business— 
John Horvath, a mid- 
European, and _ Isidoro 
Perelli, a native of 
southern Europe. Each 


In the center of the lobby rises an eight -foot 
replica of the Statue of Liberty. Around the cen- 
ter space are open counters—no grilled windows 
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A customer writing to someone abroad, encloses an 
envelope (shown below) in his letter, and in it the reply 
comes back and is forwarded or delivered by the bank 


is an accomplished linguist and each a 
practical banker. 

Representing the department 
abroad there are direct-correspon- 
dent banks in four countries, Italy, 
Hungary, France and Greece. In 
addition, the department deals tran- 
siently with hundreds of other banks 
throughout all of Europe; and occa- 
sionally it reaches the long arm of its 
service over into Asia, or down into 
Africa. 

Savings and commercial deposit 
service and the sale of foreign drafts 
and money orders, steamship tickets 
and foreign bonds of many sorts— 
these activities constitute the greater 
part of the foreign department's busi- 
ness. Of the gross business, the 
savings accounts make up by far the 
greatest part. “We have several 
individual accounts, amassed entirely 
by workingmen from savings from 
their wages, that amount to more than 
$15,000 each,’ Mr. Perelli said. “Ina 
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number of other instances joint ac- 
counts, maintained by three or four 
persons—as is a custom among the 
Italians—run up to $30,000 and 
$40,000 each.” 

Now the $50,000 weekly business of 
the Security Trust Company's foreign 
department did not pop into existence 
spontaneously. It had to grow; and 
to grow it had to be cultivated. Pro- 
viding the physical means— the equip- 
ment—by which the foreign-born 
could patronize a bank was merely the 
first step. Aggressive action, selling 
work, education followed. 

First, the foreign department was 
made more than a bank. It was made 
a social center. Customers of the 
bank, their friends and their friends’ 
friends, were invited to make the 
department their headquarters when 
they came downtown. And when 
they came in they were— and still are 
—made to feel at home. There is 
nothing formal and formidable about 
the place. And as to rules and regu- 
lations for visitors—Mr. Fox says 
“anything goes." So much for plain 
hospitality. 

And then there was available, as a 
business builder, service. Service, as 
every banker knows, is the one com- 
modity in which a bank deals; and yet 
it is the one thing about a bank that 
cannot be reduced to figures’ on the 
balance sheet. A bank gives service 
because service is what the public 
expects of abank. But if that service, 
given unselfishly and unstintingly, 
ultimately builds business for the 
bank, where's the harm? 

Service, as given by 
the foreign department 
of the Security Trust 
Company is limited in 
its variety only by the 
needs of the depart- 
ment’s patrons. Almost 
anything they can think 
of toask for they get ; and 
sometimes the depart- 
ment is away ahead of 
them. 

For instance, although 
the department just now 
is discouraging emigra- 
tion and is trying to 
convince its patrons that 
conditions in Europe are 
conducive neither to 
comfortable visiting nor 
prosperous living, still, if 
someone is determined to 
go to the country” 
the bank will ease his 
departure. It will help 
him get his passport, send 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Places! 


This Bank Leases a Theater and Its Bill for a Day, 


T was a gay, fes- 

tive and unique 
occasion at the Ma- 
jestic Theater, Little 
Rock, Ark., on the § 
afternoon of May 5, 
1920. The audience *? 
of over a thousand 
was hand-picked — or 
rather bank-picked — 
including members of 
the Arkansas Bankers 
Association and their 
wives, attending the f a 
thirtieth annual con- 4 
vention of the asso- a 
ciation at the time; 
and the officers and 
employees of every 
bank in the city. 


Gives Parties and Makes Good Use of the Unusual 


Flash on the screen: 7 

“You are our guests 
this afternoon. The 
house is yours. So that everyone will 
feel at ease, we will give you five 
minutes to tell your name to every- 
body in telling distance. Then the 
show is on.—The American Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company.” 

Places! Curtain!—and the show 
was On. The program consisted of the 
Majestic’s regular vaudeville bill, aug- 
mented by some additional acts and 
an exceedingly popular feature with a 
distinctly local touch in which witti- 
cisms, attributed more or less promis- 
cuously to Arkansas’ prominent bank- 
ers, were thrown on the screen. 

Thus the American Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust Company staged a 
birthday party, celebrating the forty- 
fifth anniversary of its founding, and 
invited the bankdom of the state of 
Arkansas to join in the celebration. 

The girls and boys employed in 
the bank acted as ushers, distributed 
programs and souvenirs and made 
themselves generally useful. A birth- 
day cake with pink candles appeared 
as the cover design for a souvenir 
program and there was distributed 
with it a special edition of *“The Amer- 
ican,’’ the official bulletin of the bank. 
Between the acts, the girls gave the 
guests chocolates in boxes that were 
miniature reproductions of the bank's 
new building, showing a picture of 
the building in gold. 

Later in May, the bank gave an- 


7 


The bank was host to Arkansas largest convention of business women 


other party in its new building, enter- 
taining 200 business and professional 
women who had come to Little Rock 
to attend the first annual convention 
of the Arkansas Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women. All of 
the delegates — incidentally the larg- 
est number of business women ever 
gathered together in Arkansas— were 
seated at one time around the lunch- 
eon tables, decorated with the roses 
for which Arkansas is famous at that 
season of the year. 

Life at this bank is by no means 
“just one party after another,” but 
the two social-business events men- 
tioned are described and introduced 
merely to illustrate an unusually 
broad policy that the American Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company has 


Originated & Produeed by 
Ameriean Bank +Commeree & Trust Co. 
The Bank takes care ers* 


The President of the Backbone Club 


If thatten dollar bil 
burns a hole in your 


pocket the best insurance 
is a bank book. 


Filmed in Little Rock by GRAGHEAR, 


One of the “Thriftograms™ 


adopted to identify 
| itself with, and to 
make itself useful to 
the state’s progressive 
business movements; 
and incidentally, of 
course, to keep its 
name constantly be- 
fore the public. The 
results, the officials 
say, have more than 
justified continuance 
of the policy . and 
much of the credit for 
its success belongs to 
Miss Minnie A. Buz- 
bee, advertising man- 
ager, who is the only 
woman. in Arkansas 
holding a similar po- 
sition in the bank 
field of Arkansas. 

Among the effect- 
ive special features of straight pub- 
licity used by the bank ‘is a series of 
“Thriftograms,"" shown as motion 
films at the theaters in sets of four 
original thrift sayings, each set hav- 
ing an appropriate background or 
frame picturing the name of the bank. 
The thrift sayings are shown in the 
frame one at a time (moving films, 
not slides). Sixteen of the sayings are 
run simultaneously, four in each of 
the city’s four theaters. The bank 
has received many flattering com- 
ments on the films that flash such epi- 
grams as: “When the doctor goes out 
the front door, a bank-book in the 
dresser drawer is more stimulating 
than smelling salts”; “It’s a lazy dol- 
lar that doesn't earn something for 
its owner’; “It takes more grit to 
wear last summer's hat when your 
friend sports a new one, than it does 
to face a burglar in the dark’; ‘“You 
can't capitalize a business or buy 
Little Rock real estate with money 
you have spent’’; and ‘“The man who 
lets his neighbor set his living pace is 
likely to find that his umbrella leaks 
when his rainy day comes.” The 
thrift film idea as worked out by the 
bank is being copyrighted. 

Backing these special forms of ad- 
vertising, the bank carries consistent 
newspaper and magazine campaigns 
in which emphasis is placed on inter- 
est value. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Competing with the Un-National Bank 


Its 20,000,000 “Stockholders” Carry in Their Pockets 
Every Day $560,000,000 as Non-interest Bearing Cash 


HE oldest and largest bank in the 
world is the Un-National Bank. 
It has more stockholders, 
more depositors and 
larger resources than 
any other existing institu- 
tion. 


It pays no interest = 


By GEORGE E. LEES 


on deposits and has never 


paid a dividend, yet its sol- 


vency is beyond question; and } 
while it is not formally organized, 


has no charter and is not recog- 


nized in financial circles, its 
influence is tremendous. And 
what should interest you most 
is that its influence is nega- 
tive—if not nefarious. 

If we may refer to it as having 
a business, its business is international, 
and its depositors represent every 
social class excepting only infants, 
inmates of charitable organizations 
and down-and-out bums. 

Ten chances to one you are a stock- 
holder in the Un-National Bank your- 
self. You carry the evidence with 
you, and on search you convict your- 
self. Right now reach down in your 
money pocket and count your cash, 
including the nickels and pennies. 
The honest total represents your stock- 
holdership in the Un-National Bank 
today. Yesterday it might have been 
more; tomorrow it may be more, or 
less, but it averages up to a consider- 
able figure over a year, and your 
average is your particular participa- 
tion in a bank that militates against 
the entire credit machinery of the 
world. 

The Un-National Bank is the loose- 
change depot, the popular bourse, the 
composite bill-fold or pocketbook of 
the nation. It has a branch office in 
every one of the twenty odd million 
families in the United States, with at 
least one stockholder in each family. 

An inquiring employer recently 
made a test to find out how much 
money his employees were carrying 
around in their pockets. Apollof four 
hundred employees showed that the 
average was twenty-eight dollars a 
man, or that the stockholdership in 
the Un-National Bank at this partic- 
ular plant was $11,200 on the day of 
the test. 

It is a fair presumption that in all 
plants where employees are paid in 


It is a fair as- 
sumption that in 

all plants where em- 
ployees are paid in 
liquid cash, the entire is 
pay roll is carried in pock- 
ets at least one day — 


liquid cash, the entire * pay roll 
is carried in pockets for at least 
one day, and that most of it leaks 
back into circulation before the next 
pay day. 

This is the significant point for the 
bankers. What attempt is being 
made to quicken the return of indus- 
trial pay rolls into active circulation, 
or to get all of the money back into 
the banks as re-deposits instead of 
letting the aggregate simply leak 
back through the sluggish channels of 
the grocer, the landlord and the mov- 
ing picture theater? 

We have been having flush times, 
and the poor man is no more, at least 
today. With garbage-wagon drivers 
and sewer diggers getting seven dollars 
a day—with the premium removed 
from brains and shifted to arms, hands, 
legs and stout vertebrae—the Un- 
National Bank has enlarged its re- 
sources and increased the multitude of 
its depositors by additions from the 
bottom upward. 

Millions of men and women who 
never jingled one dollar against 


another before, are now intoxicated by 
the music of contiguous coins or the 
rustle of Federal Reserve Notes. 

These persons, for the 
%™ most part, have no 
bank habits. They 

are ignorant of the 
=. curriculum of success. 
They are lost on a raft 
on the sea of prosperity, 
and are not even thinking 
about the landing they have got 
to make on solid ground sooner 
or later. And when the landing 


* time comes, unless you bankers get 


your educational work into operation 
pretty soon, the net assets of the 
stranded pilgrims is likely to read 
much like this: One worn out silk 
shirt, one pair of holey silk socks, one 
used four-dollar cravat, one second- 
hand automobile, one coalless cellar, 
one chattel mortgage on a piano, an 
empty pantry and a complete educa- 
tion in the repertoire of the silent 
drama. 

Such resources as these will make 
good capital for |. W. W., bolshevik, 
socialist and red propaganda and will 
put boards in the platform of the 
revolutionists. 

But this is only one point out of 
many. The fundamental indictment 
is that there is too much cash being 
carried around in pockets and hand- 
bags—too much money thus ab- 
stracted from legitimate circulation 
or ready for circulation in question- 
able channels—too much money stag- 
nant while rapid circulation is so 
urgently desired—too much money 
denied from users who are ready to 
pay interest for it, and held by non- 
users who lose interest on it. 

If four hundred workmen average 
twenty-eight dollars each in pocket 
money, twenty million persons —al- 
lowing conservatively one for each 
family in the country—must be 
carrying five hundred and sixty mil- 
lion dollars around every day as non- 
interest bearing, non-capital cash. 
True, some of this vast amount is 
always filtering into circulation, but 
at every pay day it is taken out again 
and dumped into the Un-National 
Bank. 

We do not credit the average 
criminal as being a fine student of 
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economics or of fiscal principles, but 
the criminals either feel or know a lot 
about the stockholders in the Un- 
National Bank. Every daily news- 
paper records their successes and 
their crimes. They figure, in these 
times, that every mature man or 
woman must certainly be carrying 
enough ready money to justify a 
hold-up or a murder, and their expe- 
riences prove that they are right in 
their deductions. 

Now the Un-National Bank has a 
lot of stockholders in the higher strata 
of social and business life also. The 
storekeeper who doesn't transfer the 
accumulations of his cash to the bank 
every afternoon is filet mignon aux 
champignons to the jimmy artist, as 
well as a renegade to the cause of 
national credit. The wise guy 4 
who puts cash instead of 
Liberty bonds in the safety 
deposit vault not only cheats 
himself but also strews tacks 
under the pneumatics of the 
commercial parade. 

Let's pass up further illustrations 
and get down to the broad facts. We 
are all acquainted with the high cost 
of carrying cash. The daily record of 
personal hold-ups, service station rob- 
beries, pay roll bandits, house-break- 
ings, pickpocketing and general easy 
money-getting is bulging out with 
items, constantly growing, and nobody 
says anything. It seems to be taken 
placidly as a necessary concomitant 
of social life. Or it is blamed on the 
war, or the psychology of the times, 
or what not. At any rate it goes on 
just like a legitimate business and 
nobody is actively alarmed or alarm- 
ingly active to repress the situation. 
The laws don’t count. We have 
plenty of laws against robbery, but 
as long as robbery is easy and prof- 
itable and painless, and presents not 
only a rich market but an invitation 
also, we will have robbers galore— 
laws, police, ethics and morals not- 
withstanding. 

The truth is that everybody is 
carrying around too much loose cash. 
Therein is the hint to the banks. 
Careful business men get up in the 
morning and pore over the bank 
Statement to see what the reserve 
ratio is. But isn't that like the boy 
who sets out to pick cherries and keeps 
Stopping to count the cherries he has 


in his hat instead of counting those 
that are still on the tree? The cash 
that’s in the banks at any given 
moment is not the sum total of avail- 
able bank cash. Admittedly we can't 
get all the cash into the banks until 
we arrive at a perfectly ideal con- 
summation of the theory of credit, 
but today we are not getting even the 
practical maximum of cash into the 
banks. 

The Federal Reserve banks are the 
heart of our financial system. They 
do not advertise. They encourage 
their member banks to advertise and 


The storekeeper 
who doesn’t transfer 
the accumulations of 
his cash to the bank 
every afternoon is filet 
mignon to the jimmy artist, 
as well as a renegade to the 
cause of national credit 


are thereby in sympathy with pub- 
licity as an influence in the banking 
business. Isn't the Federal Reserve 
System missing a bet right there? 
When we had to put over the Liberty 
bond issues the Federal Reserve banks 
were persuaded by expert advertising 
men that the name of the Federal 
Reserve Bank was needed in the 
signature of the advertising. And the 
name went in, and the bonds were 
sold. 

We are dealing here with a problem 
in aggregates. The Federal Reserve 
banking system is a machine that 
handles aggregates. Is it not reason- 
able to suggest that the powerful, 
widely recognized, impersonal and 
unselfish influences of the Federal 
Reserve System should be enlisted in 
the service of getting available cash 
into the banks, as well as making its 
statements of how little cash is al- 
ready there in proportion to the 
national demand for credit? 

All who read know that the finan- 
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cial situation is the most vital topic 
of present discussion. Why entrust 
it to accidental or fortuitous remedial 
agencies when we know so well the 
power of joint action based on a fun- 
damentally sound plan? The habitual 
delinquent in reference to carrying 
pocket money or hoarding cash will 
not listen without the bias of doubt 
when his local bank says that it is 
economically wrong to hoard cash; 
but if he will listen to anybody, he 
will attend to the message when it 
comes from the parent institution to 
which he assigns no selfish or ulterior 
motive. 

The most sympathetic students of 
human affairs are in agreement as to 
the need of education and confidence 
in place of force and antagonism as 
the remedy for our social, industrial, 
financial and political ills. It seems 
likely that the amelioration of our 
financial ills would contribute to 
convalescence along all other 

lines. Therefore, having diag- 
nosed the case rather 
broadly, wouldn't it 
be a great help if the 
entire body of banking 
interests should get together and work 
out a plan for joint action for the 
progressive and continuous education 
of our people to better, saner, less 
hysterical and less distrustful habits 
of banking? Start with the Un- 
National Bank and wreck it or so 
weaken it that it would cease to be a 
drag on the reserve ratio in the aggre- 
gate; transfer its resources from 
non-productive to productive chan- 
nels; cut out its losses and temptations 
and supplant bad habits of personal 
and domestic money-handling by good 
habits of business finance. 

Two main and specific conclusions 
are apparent: 

(1) Savings deposits can be built 
up in connection with thrift education 


_ and an appeal to reduce the amount of 


pocket cash. 

(2) Commercial accounts can be 
opened and increased by full argu- 
ments—to the people—on the safe- 
guards and advantages of carrying 
such accounts. 

Finally, the competition of the Un- 
National Bank will continue until the 
associated banking interests educate 
it out of existence. Now is the time 
to start the liberal education. 
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Wis this issue (October, 1920) beginning its fifth year, The 
Burroughs Clearing House increases its page size and adds 


es. 
e increase in space, will 


result in an improved magazine e 
it will permit a wider variety of banking subjects, more read- 
ing matter and a better opportunity to interest every man and 
woman in the bank. 
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Insurance Publicity as an Ally 


How a Milwaukee Life Company Boosts Local Banks 
in Its Advertising — Other Publicity Pointers 2s_. 


ANKS and life insurance com- 
panies have much in common, 
especially along the line of thrift and 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York City 


UR almost inimitable climate” 


is one of the reasons assigned for 
the splendid growth of Corona, Cali- 


in trust matters. In a large 
display advertisement in the Mil- 
waukee newspapers, President Fry 
of the Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of America, addresses the 
people of that city, as follows: 

“Banks are a recognized neces- 
sity; they teach saving, which 
promotes thrift. They function in 
connection with good business; 
without them we would be at a 
standstill in the commercial world, 
and it would be necessary to resort 
to tactics used in primitive times 
in order that we might exist. Do 
not lose sight, therefore, of the 
very valuable service rendered by 
your excellent banxs in Milwaukee 
County. 

“The banks of the city of Mil- 
waukee alone show resources of ap- 
proximately two hundred and thirty- 
eight millions. If you haven't an 
account, Mr. Reader, with one of the 
good banks in your county, the 
suggestion is made that you open one 
without further loss of time. If you 
have an account with one of the 
good banks we suggest that you open 
another, to be known as your ‘In- 
surance Premium Savings Account.’ 
Then, when your premium comes due 
each year, or when you apply for 
new insurance, and you surely will 
(and, we trust, with this company), 
the notice of the premium will not 
come inopportunely and it will not be 
necessary for you to withdraw funds 
from other accounts. You will find 
that systematic saving each month, 
through the medium of an ‘Insurance 
Premium Savings Account,’ will place 
you in position to leave a balance in 
your other account after you have ar- 
ranged to transfer part of your savings 
and deposit them with the Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of America. 

“Remember, many people in Mil- 


. waukee County now hold policies with 


this progressive Wisconsin company. 
The number of new policies written 
compare favorably with the increase 
in population in Milwaukee County, 
including new residents and births. 
The number of policies is increasing 
more rapidly than the population. 


For Your Childrens Sake 


Provide for their care and training 
in case you are suddenly taken away 


The presence of children 
completes a happy home 
and also places a real 
responsibility upon the 
parents. 


Adequate Life Insurance 
left in trust with us to 
be administered for the 
benefit of your children, 
will assure them a con- 
stant income. Can you 
accept less than an abso- 
lutely certain provision 
for their future welfare? 


You now see to it that 
they lack for nothing, 
but suppose you were 


suddenly lost to them. 

Ask for folder entitled 
How about their future ‘Protecting the Home 
then? Circle.” 


Union Crust Company 


Member of the A Bankers A 


Fig. 1. Insurance and trusts 


“THRIFT seems to be one of the 


slogans of this district. Every one 
willing to work can make some money, 
but THE WISE PERSON SAVES 
SOMETHING from his earnings 
through the above-mentioned 
channels.” 

The trust department's angle on 
this subject is illustrated by the 
advertisement of the Guardian Bank, 
Cleveland, entitled “What Will Be- 
come of Your Insurance Money?” 
and by that of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Your Chil- 
dren's Sake” (Fig. 1). 


fornia, in an advertisement of the 
loyal First National Bank of that 
city. But why the ‘almost’? I can- 
not imagine any community trying 
to imitate the climate of another. 
The Scriptural query seems apro- 
pos, ‘Which of you, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit unto 
his stature?” But the advertise- 
ment goes on very sensibly to say: 

“The future holds great things 
in store for all if there is an im- 
partial and responsive co-operation 
at this time, and the management 
of the bank wishes to assume its 
fuil share of responsibility in the 
upbuilding of Corona and its 
environs. 

“Our beautiful banking chamber 
and other features of the building 
were designed to assist in bringing 


this prospect to a happy fruition, 
ever reminding our patrons of the 
one predominating feature, that an 
impartial service is extended to all, 
irrespective of the size of the account.” 


UMMARIZING an effective 
industrial campaign, Frank Wilson 
writes: 

“In order to draw particular atten- 
tion to the vastness of the lumber 
trade of the Pacific Northwest, the 
advertising department of the Scan- 


_ dinavian American Bank (of Tacoma) 


conducted a lumber series of advertise- 
ments in the Tacoma papers. These 
advertisements, handsomely illustrat- 
ed, ran twice a week in three-column, 
fourteen-inch display. The copy went 
into details and statistics regarding 
the lumber business of Tacoma and a 
small panel to the side of the general 
matter stated that the advertisements 
would later be made up in book form 
and sent free of charge anywhere in 
the United States. Thousands of 
Tacoma people, who had friends and 
relatives in the Middle West and 
East, some of whom were contemplat- 
ing going to Tacoma, registered their 
own names and the names of their 
friends at the bank in order to obtain 
one of these books, thereby giving 
the bank a complete new list of 
possible customers. Those in the 
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A Customer for 50 years 


A man who has been a customer of 
The Rideout Bank for 50 years said, 
"| have done a good deal of business 
with this bank and have never found 
a mistake. I have always been well 
treated.” 

This bank 1s proud of such a record. 
Dunng these 50 years the personnel of 
our employees has changed, but the 
same dependable service has been offer- 
ed to you. 

Every employee of The Rideout 
Bank is striving to live up to the rep- 
utation this bank has built during its 
years of service in this community. 


Now 
©: 


“The 


eout Bank 
of. Marysville, Calhjornia 


Branches at Grioity and Live Oax 


other states who received the book, 
naturally would bear in mind the name 
of the Scandinavian American Bank 
any time they decide to seek fortune 
in the great Northwest.” 


ONCERNING the group of ad- 
vertisements of different banks 
captioned “Some unusual features” 
(Fig. 2), my comments are as follows: 
Northwestern National, Portland, 
Oregon: An attention-getting illus- 
tration. 

The Rideout Bank, Marysville, 
Colorado: Good “small town” stuff 
(not so small at that). 

Berkeley Bank of Savings & Trust 
Company: Sure of 100 per cent 
attention from employees of that plant. 

Referring to the advertisement of 
the Seattle National Bank, its agent 
writes: 

The basic idea of tnis series is the 
belief of the bank's officers that 
simplicity is a desirable attribute of 
successful bank advertising and that 
the average person has a more lively 
interest in banks and every banking 
operation than the banker realizes. 

“This series is now appearing in the 
local newspapers with the title, “Ques- 
tions Often Asked Us.’ Some of the 
topics treated are: 

‘Why are Canceled Checks Impor- 
tant?” 

‘Why do Banks Close Early?’ 

‘Why Does the Bank not Recognize 
an Overdrawn Check?’ 

“The Seattle National considers 
that the value of this series lies in its 
simple nature. They express the 
opinion that people are interested 
vitally in every act of a bank, and 
that knowledge of the exact thing to 
do, when one has a matter of business 
at the bank, is not nearly so common 
as is popularly supposed among 


IF. size of your Bank Account five years from now depends 
upon your decision of today. 

The first step ee determination to save something regularly 
vday tot 

is to start a Savings Account at this Rank tomorrow—and 
hen make every payday your banking day 

ie the time to assure yourself a Bank Account that you 
an 
account 


ESTIONS 


What Will Your Bank 
Account Be in 1925? 


easiest way to live up to this actermination 


prond of in 1925. Only $1 is necessary to open an 
here. 


To the Employees of 
the Tilden Lumber Company 


Every tume the first load of lumber goes out of the yard for 
anew house, you have a right toa just feeling of pride 

Home owners are our Jey cruzens, and every me your 
company furnishes the lumber for a home, you are helping 
someone to become a better cunzen of the community 

You know of the advantayes and the true value of a home, 
and most of you now own your own homes. 

Bur to you who do not—begin to save for that home now 

You can own your home if you plan for 

Begin saving now One Dollar will start a savings account 
at this hank and a few dollars added each pay day, plus the in- 
terest we pay, will soon make enough money for a first payment 


You can sturt an account at the main bank—or any 


N N ] of the branches, 
Portland, O: of Savings OTrust Co. 
ortland, Uregon Aifilicted with FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Shattuck at Conter 
Telegraph 6 Buncroh  Sovrw Busstusy Adclog 


Fig. 2. Some unusual features 


bankers to whom even the complica- 
tions of banking are an old and simple 
story. 

“The series is so expressive of the 
bank's willingness to serve and consid- 
er the interests of its customers, even 
its least influential accounts, and so 
indicative of thoughtfulness of the 
customer's point of view that it is 
creating much good will among the 
bank's clientele as well as among those 
of other banking affiliations. 

“These advertisements are two 
columns by five inches and two col- 
umns by seven inches, the larger 
space used when an illustration is 
necessary to give life and interest to 
thecopy. Facsimilesofcanceledchecks, 
deposit slips, correctly written checks 
and any subject that lends itself to 
picturization, are made.”’ 


gat ag Og and territory set no limits to Cuba’s 
trade. With less than one-half the population of 
New York City, she stands fourth in importance in 
volume of trade with the United States. 

Through Havana passes a tonnage second only to 
that of New York, which means that Cuba has the 
second largest port in the Western Hemisphere. 

Cuba imports nearly everything she consumes and 
exports nearly everything she produces. 

If the value of American goods imported last year 
were equally divided, every Cuban would have paid 
105.95 to American exporters at the port of entry. 

The pearl of the Antilles. The gigantic sugar bowl 
of the world. Rich almost beyond imagination. A 
fertile ground for the American exporter, mahufact- 
urer and Banker to cultivate. 

Our affiliate in Havana, the Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba, affords the necessary banking 
facilities for business. 

A booklet describing our facilities will be sent on request. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 


New Orleans Paris Madrid Barcelona 

BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO DE CUBA 

Havana Ciego de Avila 
Affiliated Banks also in 

Colombia Peru Brazil Nicaragua Costa Rica Honduras 


Fig. 3. Putting life into statistics 


‘Sa rule statistical bank adver- 

tisements are rather dry, but 

this is not so when they are illustrated 

as is that of the Mercantile Bank of 

the America’s (Fig. 3), regarding 
imports from Cuba. 


bard has appeared upon 
the bank advertising horizon 
in the person of Sam P. Judd of the 
Publicity Department of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis. Here 
are some verses from the canny muse: 


“A Savings Pass-book underneath 
Desire 

To carve your niche in Life a little 
Higher 

Will be the Motive Power by which 
you move 


And moving, write your name in 
Words of Fire. 


‘Fear will distress you, be it False or 
Real, 

Distrust obsess you, but you well may 
feel 

Safety for valuables you leave with us. 

We guard your Treasures in our 
Vaults of Steel. ° 


“The Seed of Saving in your life we 
SOW 
With Interest encourage it to Grow 
Into a mighty Harvest that you Reap 
And after reaping, brother, Pray go 
Slow. 


The Banker's help to his Community 

Is measured up by his ability 

To lend the Life-blood of commerical 
life— 

Credit—the Motive Power of industry. 


“Clatter of Time Clock, and the 
Ledgers crash 

Tinkle of Time Lock, tellers counting 
Cash 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ONG ago people aban- 
doned the quill for i 
the steel pen. Now 

your bank’s correspond- 

ence is done with the 
typewriter. The adding 

machine has increased the 

speed and accuracy of 
bank accounting. 


The Lightning—A Bank Machine 


—has similarly doomed to the discard the laborious hand 
method of paying coin—change making. 


The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, and the correct change is 
instantly ready to fall into the teller’s cupped hand at a mere touch of the finger tips. 


Many seconds per operation, There is no counting, no 

countless minutes of your clients’ time, holding up of a long line. Clients 

; many valuable hours a day of your appreciate the improved service af- 
y/ bank’s time, are saved. forded by a Lightning. 


Speed— Efficiency— Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efficiency and absolute accuracy. 
It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory machine of the kind. 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. The Light- 
ning, like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 914x12x15\4 in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY | 


Dept. A. L:, 34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
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Taking Inside Look Banking 


Chicago Banks Get Satisfying Results from Specially 
Conducted Tours for Students and Groups of Adults 


PECIALLY conducted tours 

through the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional and the Fort Dearborn —4 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
have been giving to business col- 
lege students, high school stu- 
dents in commercial branches, 
and others, an unusual opportu- 
nity to take an inside look at 
banking. Groups of adults are 
given the same survey and ex- 
position as younger visitors, with 
slightly varied emphasis, and 
they show at least equal inter- 
est. Groups of twenty-five to 
forty pupils, in charge of their 
teachers, or other organized 
groups with their responsible 
leaders are invited to come by 
appointment at regular 
established hours any busi- 
ness day, morning or after- 
noon. They are met by a 
representative of the banks 
who is well qualified to 
explain banking methods 
by reason of his former 
experience as a bank “ea 
clerk, present employ- 
ment in the publicity 
departmenc of the Fort 
Dearborn banks, and _ considerable 
reading and study in this special field. 

The incoming mail department is 
taken as the introduction. The bring- 
ing in of heavy mail sacks at five 
o'clock in the morning is described, 
then the sorting of the contents into 
two main classes, one for the transit 
department, and the other the clearing 
house department; a third, much 
smaller quantity, is routed to the 
desks of particular officers to whom it 
is addressed. 

It is explained that the transit de- 
partment handles all remittances in 
the nature of drafts upon out-of-town 
or so-called “country” banks, while 
the clearing house department handles 
all items drawn against Chicago 
clearing house banks. 

The methods of efficient computa- 
tion and of checking for accuracy are 
dwelt upon. The use of labor-saving 
devices for eliminating human error, 
such as tabulating, adding, and book- 
keeping machines, and the whole sys- 
tem of daily operation in a bank are 
shown and explained. After the mail 


By W. FRANK McCLURE 


Advertising Manager, Fort Dearborn National Bank, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A high school class in commercial subjects on an educational tour 


and bookkeeping departments, the 
cancellation room, the auditing de- 
partment, and the credit department 
are visited. 

The foreign department, with its 
interpreters, its employees speaking 
many languages and its mediums of 
foreign exchange, is always of interest. 
Importers and exporters, also foreign- 
ers sending money to their friends and 
relatives in other lands, all come to 
this department in large numbers. 
The foreign trade service gives oppor- 
tunity for interesting discussion. 

In the trust department the widely. 
varied functions that a fully organ- 
ized banking institution may perform, 
as administrator, executor, trustee, 
fiscal agent, guardian of the estates 
of minors, etc., are briefly set forth. 

Visible operations and _ tangible 
appliances are what most strongly 
take the interest of the young visitors. 
The machines for counting coins, 
adding and keeping books, the check- 
cancelling machines, the bulk of cur- 
rency in the special currency cages, 
the ponderous weight of bags of 


coins, the glitter of gold bullion, the 
strange designs of foreign money, all 
claim attention. The uniformed 
guards and the rigid system of 
identification for patrons of the 
underground safety deposit 
vaults, the eighteen-ton doors 
of the vaults with their intricate 
combination and time locks, the 
nicety of fitting so that a scrap 
- of tissue paper on the steel sill 
' will prevent the door from lock- 
» ___ ing, never fail to excite inter- 
estand wonder. Theteachers. 
say that it is the visual im- 
pression of the visit, too, 
that is strongest in mem- 
ory in succeeding weeks 
and months. 

While older people are 
~ somewhat more interested 
in principles and ideas and 

not so predominantly in 
mechanism and proc- 
esses, yet the visible 
equipment, organization. 
and conduct of a bank, 
the things that they can 
see, handle, and follow 
through physical opera- 
tions, are attention- 
arresting and instructive to laymen 
of allages. Thenumber of employees 
in various departments and whatever 
expresses completeness or self- 
sufficiency, such as the bank printing 
plant, the special telephone switch- 
board and the private telegraph facili- 
ties, are matters of frequent remark. 

The officials of the banks say they 
are pleased with the response that they 
have had during about two months of 
this experimental service. They are 
convinced that mere gratification of 
curiosity is one of the least results, 
as compared with greater appreciation 
and friendliness toward banks in 
general and the Fort Dearborn banks 
in particular, more intelligence as to 
the customs and rules that govern the 
relations of the banks to their patrons, 
more earnest thought on the princi- 
ples of thrift. An evidence of this last 
is the fact that every now and then 
some member of a party either wishes 
to start a savings account on the spot 
or comes back in a few days for the 
purpose. No direct urgency is used to 
bring this about; only suggestion. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Tickets of admission 
will be sent without 
charge or obligation of 
any kind upon receipt 
of executives’ names 
and addressed, 


stamped envelope. 


Improved Business Methods 
and Equipment 


will be shown and explained by thoroughly 
trained specialists of leading American manu- 
facturers at the 17th Annual NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW at Grand Central 


Palace, New York, the week of October 
25th, 1920. 


More manufacturers will be represented and 
more new things will be exhibited at this 
Business Show than at any similar Exposi- 
tion ever held. 


Business executives and office workers will 
find it decidedly worth while to spend a few 
hours at this Show investigating the best 
available time and labor saving methods 
and devices. 


The exhibiting manufacturers are codperat- 
ing to render exceptionally valuable service 
to American business concerns. Visitors to 
the Show will not be importuned to buy. 


Annual Business Show Co. 
50 Church Street New York 
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A Word for “The Order of Grunts” 


Just One Instance=and Some Others=Showing How 
a Denver.Bank Injects Genuine Interest into Its Copy 


BANK can increase its business 
by good advertising just the 
same as any line of industry. That 
is the opinion of the Colorado 
National Bank—one of the largest 
banks in Denver, Colorado. 
The advertising indulged in by the 
Denver banking people is out of the 
ordinary as far as 


By IRA R. ALEXANDER 


The Colorado National Bank also 
runs many ads that appeal to those 
interested in the farming of the state. 
A recent ad was entitled, “Follow the 
Beet’s Story Beyond the Fence!"" The 
advertisement went on to tell in an 
interesting way how many 


bank advertising is 


sugar beets were raised in 


concerned. The ads A good friend we ought Colorado last year and 
in the local news- to know much better. 
papers run over the Colorado busine man never | A Steer helped start the 


name of the bank, 
tell a story in an 
interesting way, and 
they are read as a 
result. They also 
have for their under- 
lying subject matter 
the idea that saving 
money is well worth 
while. 

The Colorado 
National Bank runs 
an ad in each issue 
of at least one of the 
Denver papers each 


him-—belping with an 


Through its efforts the 


Yet poy institution is helping build bis business for 
earnestness, energy and far-reach- 

ing that should be profoundly epprecieted. 


Beet industry here 


“One dey in the autumn of 1894, when the effects of 


veterinarian to give his whole time 
to keeping the district free from hog: 
cholera.” The entire ad was devoted 
to telling about the organization's 
work. Funny bank ad, do you say.? 
Well, maybe it is off the subject of 
banking, but it served its purpose, as. 
it was read with interest and the: 
people watched for the next advertise- 
ments put out by the bank, knowing 
that they would be interesting and at. 
the same time impart worth-while 
information. 


The people are in the habit of 


the panic were still upon us, | was passing along Arap- 


animal bad been fattened near Denver entirely upon 


of and Beet Committee whiel 

chairman.”-Earl B. Coe in Smiley's 
‘History of Denver”. 


1 Mr. Coc’s memory serves biw 
rightly, it was « steer that gave Colo- Army 


And to thie day the steer and the Marine 


tion” is the 
industrial 


day, and each ad is 
different from the one preceding it. 
In the ads the people are not asked 
to come to the Colorado National 
Bank to do their banking business. 
Some of the ads have nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject of banking. 
For example, we need but quote from 
a recent ad appearing in one of the 
Denver papers, and which read in 
part as follows: “Accomplishments 
and Costs of the War. Believing the 
information to be of especial interest 
at this time, the Colorado National 
will publish statistics showing the 
accomplishments of the United States 
since Congress voted war on Ger- 
many, April 6, 1917. The information 
will be published Tuesdays and 
Fridays in this paper.” 

The people were interested in the 
series of ads from the start and 
watched for them. This put the bank 
before the people and it also got the 
public into the habit of reading the 
advertisements put in the papers by 
the Colorado National. It served to 
put the bank’s name before the public 
and keep it in the people’s minds and 
in that way new business was brought 
to the bank. 


“The bank has indulged in its newsy 
campaign long enough to know that it 
is a paying proposition” 


‘1917.the United States declared 
day the Uni 


rado’s beet industry its first real help, Navy. . 


reading the ads, 


Army and Navy increases and when one is 
of Colorado crops meat of the = totaled 4 ,000,000 
cass of a prize steer. Upon inquiry | learn: a 


published directly 


beets. It then occurred to me that perbaps the ite total armed forces little over @ . 
beet mi jee become ‘ cobatitate for million men. (On November 11, 1918, the featuring the bank. 
silver and imi ately set to work to investigate signed, faces 
Subsequently I ht and ai over four and ene-quarter million mea 
he ive coopers ofthe Chamber of Com: Comparative were: or some part of it, 
merce, which $1,000 to be di in April 6, 1917— 


as is done occasion- 
ally, it is read also 
and its benefit is 


thereby made to 
count. “Has your 
sid to be impo mother made a 
inthe will?” asked one of 
the bank’s ads not 

we did 


army, which 

helped to drive the mad 

monarch into exile and to 
peace of 


long ago. “Per- 
haps she has an un- 
canny feeling about 
doing it, but this 
can be overcome, 
and it is a matter 


many items of interest along that line. 

In fact—all of the bank's ads have 
timely news interest, and therefore 
they attract notice. The follow- 
ing is an illustration of the kind of 
newsy ads the bank is in the habit 
of running. One advertisement had 
this for a title, “The ‘High Order of 
Grunts’ is no Joke.” Now, anyone 
catching sight of such a title would 
become interested at once. “What in 
the world is the 
Grunts?’ "’ That is the question that 
took shape after reading the words at 
the top of the bank's ad. People 
read to find out and as a result, the 
Colorado National received more pub- 
licity. The ad in question read in 
part as follows: 

“Down in the San Luis valley 
there is an organization known as the 
‘High Order of Grunts." The title 
sounds jocular, but the association 
isn't. It is made up of swine growers 


‘ and out of their pockets they pay a 


‘High Order of 


which should not 
be neglected. Explain to her that she 
need only express her wishes and your 
family lawyer will do all the rest, 
making it unnecessary for her to 
dwell. upon the subject longer than 
a few minutes. After the thing is 
done she can dismiss it from mind 
entirely for the rest of her days. In 
some instances a voluntary trust may 
better suit the conditions. Confer 
with our Trust Department — first 
floor at your right. Mr. Bancroft or 
Mr. McLean.” Thus the Trust 
Department of the bank came in for 
its share of advertising. 

The bank’s advertisements always 
occupy the same amount of space in 
the newspapers. They are printed in 
type that is easily read. The para- 
graphs are short and the sentences are 
strong. 

The Colorado National Bank has 
indulged in its newsy ad campaign 
long enough now to know that it is a 
paying proposition. 


| 
| 
production 
means increased wealth and increased buying, either A Sethe 
directly or indirectly, of what the business man has ere 
> 
= 
- =< The prosperity that comes va 
Regular Army . . 127,588 
NS National Guard in Fedarai Service 81,466 
varies some, but it never Total of soldiers . . 
collapses, Practically every Personnel of Navy... 657 
iyt fustenal man, tn the cate Total armed forces . . 753,438 
is indebted to Colorado's ¥ - 
agriculture for part of his 
prosperity. Let's not for- 
> suger beet afe working together for 
the good of Colorado. This is the 
ff. i ideal condition. “Co- * 
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Tickets of admission 
will be sent without 
charge or obligation of 
any kind upon receipt 
of executives’ names 
and addressed, 


stamped envelope. 


Improved Business Methods 
and Equipment 


will be shown and explained by thoroughly 
trained specialists of leading American manu- 
facturers at the 17th Annual NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, the week of October 
25th, 1920. 


More manufacturers will be represented and 
more new things will be exhibited at this 
Business Show than at any similar Exposi- 
tion ever held. 


Business executives and office workers will 
find it decidedly worth while to spend a few 
hours at this Show investigating the best 
available time and labor saving methods 
and devices. 


The exhibiting manufacturers are codperat- 
ing to render exceptionally valuable service 
to American business concerns. Visitors to 
the Show will not be importuned to buy. 


Annual Business Show Co. 
50 Church Street New York 
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A Word for “The Order of Grunts” 


Just One Instance=and Some Others=Showing How 
a Denver.Bank Injects Genuine Interest into Its Copy 


BANK can increase its business 
by good advertising just the 
same as any line of industry. That 
is the opinion of the Colorado 
National Bank—one of the largest 
banks in Denver, Colorado. 
The advertising indulged in by the 
Denver banking people is out of the 
ordinary as far as 


By IRA R. ALEXANDER 


The Colorado National Bank also 
runs many ads that appeal to those 
interested in the farming of the state. 
A recent ad was entitled, ‘Follow the 
Beet’s Story Beyond the Fence!"" The 
advertisement went on to tell in an 
interesting way how many 


bank advertising is 
concerned. The ads 
in the local news- 


A good friend we ought 
to know much better. 


sugar beets were raised in 
Colorado last year and 


veterinarian to give his whole time 
to keeping the district free from hog 
cholera.” The entire ad was devoted 
to telling about the organization's 
work, Funny bank ad, do you say.? 
Well, maybe it is off the subject of 
banking, but it served its purpose, as 
it was read with interest and the: 
people watched for the next advertise- 
ments put out by the bank, knowing 
that they would be interesting and at. 
the same time impart worth-while 


papers run over the 
name of the bank, 
tell a story in an 
interesting way, ar d 
they are read as a 
result. They also 
have for their under- 
lying subject matter 
the idea that saving 
money is well worth 
while. 


The Colorado 


the State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 


Yet that institution ia helping build his business for 
him—belping with an 
ing efficiency that should be profoundly appreciated. 


Through its efforts the 


means increased wealth and increased buying, either 
directly or indirectly, of what the business man has 
to sell. 


A Steer helped start the 


Beet industry here 


“One day in the autumn of 1894, when the effects of 
the panic were still upon us, | was passing along Arap- 
ahoe street thinking of possible ways of reviving the 
hope and spirit of the city, when I saw hanging in the 
meat display of the Denver Packing Company the car- 
cass of a prize steer. Upon inquiry | learned that the 
animal bad been fattened near Denver entirely upon 
suger beets. It then occurred to me that perhaps the 
sugar beet nies. become a substitute for Colorado's 
lost silver and | immediately set to work to investigate 


. the question, Subsequently I sought and at once ob- 
mber of Com- 


tained the active co-operatiou of the Cha: 


merce, which ra sg $1,000 to be distributed in 


premiums to enc: e experimental plantin, 

of beets, and Committee of whic! 

J was appoint ‘Earl B. Coe in Smiley's 
‘History of Denver”. 


Mr. Coe’s memory serves bin 
rightly, it was a steer that gave Colo- 
rado’s beet industry its firet real help. 
And to this day the steer and the 
suger Deet are working together for 
the good of Colorado. This is the 


information. 


The people are in the habit of 


Army and Navy increases 
totaled 4,000,000 
On April 6, 1917, the day the United 
wan ite total armed forces num Kiet! 
ef a million men. On November 11, 1918. the 
forces 


million mea 


27,588 
service . 
soldiers 
eee 65,777 
15,627 
Total armed forces 
497,030 
eee eee 78,017 


reading the ads, 
and when one is. 
published directly 
featuring the bank 
or some part of it, 
as is done occasion- 
ally, it is read also 
and its benefit is 
thereby made to. 
count. “Has your 


National Bank runs 
an ad in each issue 
of at least one of the 
Denver papers each 


ideal condition. “Co-operation” is the 
sccret of any community's industrial 
success. 


day, and each ad is 
different from the one preceding it. 
In the ads the people are not asked 
to come to the Colorado National 
Bank to do their banking business. 
Some of the ads have nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject of banking. 
For example, we need but quote from 
a recent ad appearing in one of the 
Denver papers, and which read in 
part as follows: “Accomplishments 
and Costs of the War. Believing the 
information to be of especial interest 
at this time, the Colorado National 
will publish statistics showing the 
accomplishments of the United States 
since Congress voted war on Ger- 
many, April 6, 1917. The information 
will be published Tuesdays and 
Fridays in this paper.” 

The people were interested in the 
series of ads from the start and 
watched for them. This put the bank 
before the people and it also got the 
public into the habit of reading the 
advertisements put in the papers by 
the Colorado National. It served to 
put the bank's name before the public 
and keep it in the people's minds and 
in that way new business was brought 
to the bank. 


“The bank has indulged in its newsy 
campaign long enough to know that it 
is a paying proposition” 


mother made a 
will?’ asked one of 
the bank's ads not 
long ago. “Per- 
haps she has an un- 
canny feeling about 
doing it, but this 
can be overcome, 
and it is a matter 


fugitive, William 
we 


army, which 
helped to the mad 
monarch into is and to 


many items of interest along that line. 

In fact—all of the bank's ads have 
timely news interest, and therefore 
they attract notice. The follow- 
ing is an illustration of the kind of 
newsy ads the bank is in the habit 
of running. One advertisement had 
this for a title, “The ‘High Order of 
Grunts’ is no Joke.” Now, anyone 
catching sight of such a title would 
become interested at once. ““What in 
the world is the 
Grunts?’ ** That is the question that 
took shape after reading the words at 
the top of the bank's ad. People 
read to find out and as a result, the 
Colorado National received more pub- 
licity. The ad in question read in 
part as follows: 

“Down in the San Luis valley 
there is an organization known as the 
‘High Order of Grunts.’ The title 
sounds jocular, but the association 
isn't. It is made up of swine growers 


- and out of their pockets they pay a 


‘High Order of 


which should not 
be neglected. Explain to her that she 
need only express her wishes and your 
family lawyer will do all the rest, 
making it unnecessary for her to 
dwell upon the subject longer than 
a few minutes. After the thing is 
done she can dismiss it from mind 
entirely for the rest of her days. In 
some instances a voluntary trust may 
better suit the conditions. Confer 
with our Trust Department — first 
floor at your right. Mr. Bancroft or 
Mr. McLean.” Thus the Trust 
Department of the bank came in for 
its share of advertising. 

The bank's advertisements always 
occupy the same amount of space in 
the newspapers. They are printed in 
type that is easily read. The para- 
graphs are short and the sentences are 
strong. 

The Colorado National Bank has 
indulged in its newsy ad campaign 
long enough now to know that it is a 
paying proposition. 


| 
i 
The average Colorado business man never has visitea ; ‘ 
| 
preduction of Colorado crops 
| ncreased, and this production 
Ted over four aud oue-quar 
\~ The prosperity that comes 
from successful agriculture 
varies some, but it never 
collapses. Practically every 
business man, évery pro e 
i PRY fessional man, in the state 
is indebted to Colorado's Nev 
ogriculture for part of his 
De get the fact. Total armed forces 7,330,017 
4 = fective in the struggle 
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Business—By the Light of theStars a 
(Continued from page 9) ate 
account. We write each customer . 
who closes his account and we also 
has 
place his name back in the prospect td 
file. 
All new accounts are opened in the the 
New Business Department which | ss 
consists of two officers and a stenog- Ae 
rapher. We make an effort to learn a 
from each new depositor just what : . 
influenced him to come to our insti- “ 
tution and in our filing system we have oh 
compartments that tell us the ar if | 
of accounts that were opened for 
CARY Safety Deposit Boxes are Standardized various specific 
Add new tiers as your department grows by employees, location, loans, adver- i ai 
T’S asimple matter for the bank that is equipped with Standardized tising, old customers and other sources. | doasd 
A tow of the many | Our “No Reason Given” compart” 
banks using CARY are counterparts of the old units, and can be ordered either singly or in | MENt Contains remarkably few cards. to 
SAFETY DEPOSIT groups. The department grows with your business. The New Business Department ren- 
BOX UNITS are A new convenience is found in the fact that a large stock of units is always going through the ™ 


Cc P . CARY factory enabling us to make prompt shipments. ders every possible assistance to the 
Commercial Trust Company, 


jew York CARY units are also furnished with boxes of various sizes, to meet banking requirements. No employees. After they have actually 
The Public National Bank, solicited an account, they report to 
New York 
STRENGT THROUGHOUT the department the results of their 
Vault ee — is the watchword of all CARY construction. It is your assurance of perfect workmanship. a . 
Ohio Savings Bank and Trust “ esigners are experts in the arrangement of CARY Safety Deposit Box Units. They know ] 
Company Toledo how to make every cubic inch of space count. They can help you solve your problem. our knowledge of the prospect — we 4 Z 
Oakland Bank of Savings, Send for our folder “CARY <A’, «B’, «C’ 20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units.” It tells of 
Oakland, Cal. the new economies this standardized equipment offers. 


determine whether or not it is advis- ‘ 
able to follow up this solicitation. . 
If we do follow it up, we ask some 


CARY SAFE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
officer or director who is personally 
acquainted with the prospect to assist 


CARY SAFES “The Safe Investment” in landing the account. If the ac- 


count is eventually landed, the em- 
a 6 ployee who made the first solicitation 
is given credit for the account. 

In following up the methods of 
solicitation used by the employees to 
find out whether or not they were 
adopting the right tactics, we were : 
agreeably surprised to discover that }} 
their solicitation was exceptionally 
good and that it left a good impression 
on the prospective customer. 

We were especially pleased with the 
results of this investigation because 
we knew we faced the stiffest kind 
of competition—there are eleven 
banks in Little Rock, all giving satis- py 
factory service—and therefore an : 
effort above the average would be 
required to solicit business or to 
change an account. 

The universally good work of the 
employees in their solicitation is due 
to the fact that they know that the 
reports of their results is brought to 
the attention of officers and directors 
every day and that officers and 
directors are eager—really, for the 


Bank of Nova Scotia, Canada 
British Mortgage Co., Canada 


Lithographing 


makes a better impression 


HAT part of your organization 

which comes in contact with 
your customers must be represen- 
tative, whether it be man, building 
or stationery. 


A neat, dignified lithographed letter- 
head is a most effective advertise- 
ment. 

The checks you give your customers remind 
; them of you. Be sure that they represent 
the character and responsibility of your bank. 


Like all Mann products, Mann’s litho- 
graphed letter-heads, checks, statements, 
| etc., are of the highest quality. 


Specimens will be gladly sent on request. 


d Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf — Lithographing, 
| THE CENTRAL Printing, Engraving— Office Stationery and Supplies 


NATIONAL BANK of 
Philadelphia uses litho- 
graphed letter-heads and 
lithographed checks exe- 
cuted by us. This bank has 
used Mann products con- 
tinuously for fifty-five years. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


AD 


VERTISING 


SECTION 


portant consideration. 


first time—to scrutinize carefully the 
work of each individual. The phrase, 
“merit is its own reward,” means 
something, at last, in our institution. 

When we select new employees now, 
their ability as salesmen is a very im- 
And we are 


% 
| 4 
| | 
iL | 


CLEARING HOUSE 


endeavoring to the best of our ability 
to train old employees in the art of 
salesmanship. 

The plan since January 1, 1920, 
has proved even more profitable than 
it did the first year. It was adopted 
primarily as a means of obtaining 
more personal service from the em- 
ployees on the theory—conclusively 
demonstrated time and again—that 
the employee is naturally inclined to 
be more pleasant, more diplomatic, 
more efficient in his relations with 
the customer or prospective customer 
if he is assured that his exceptional 
service to the customer or prospect 
will merit tangible reward. 

The expected result was immediate 
—a gratifying improvement in per- 
sonal service because of the incentive 
to the employee and an increase in the 
number of new accounts on our books 


that would have been absolutely im- 
possible under the old system. 

Today, the sky is our limit—or 
rather, the stars. 


Giuseppe and the Bank Get 
Together 


(Continued from page 14) 

an escort with him to his train in 
Wheeling, have its represent ative meet 
him in New York and guide him to 
his ship— and even cable Europe that 
he’s on his way. Similarly, at his 
request, he will be helped, escorted and 
guided on his way back to America. 

The foreign department acts asasort 
of volunteer post office for mail coming 
toitscustomersfromabroad. Forthis 
purpose envelopes have been printed, 
bearing the address of the Security 
bank. A customer, writing to some- 
one abroad, encloses one of these 
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envelopes in his letter, and in it the 
reply comes back and is forwarded or 
delivered by the bank. 

“We have been told that there are 
persons in Europe who don't know any 
institution in America but the Security 
Trust Company,’ Mr. Fox said. 

A mailing list has been built up of 
the names and addresses of all persons 
with whom the foreign department 
has dealings. Literature, for the most 
part educational or propagandistic, 
goes out to this list. Through this 
channel the department explains stand- 
ard banking practices as they affect 
the customer, introduces new fea- 
tures of service, reports economic 
conditions at home and abroad as 
affecting investments, disseminates 
Americanization propaganda—in short 
maintains a constant contact with its 
clientele. 


Continental & Commercial 


J. P. Morgan & Co., New York National, Chicago 
4 


Banks Everywhere Find It 
INDISPENSABLE! 


Because— it saves endless drudgery —and expense 
in writing names and data on all advertising, 
statement and record-keeping forms—15 
times faster than by pen or typewriter. 


Errors Impossible! 


Enables you to speedily and economically send out 
deposit building advertising. 


Equally as helpful to you as to Bank of Watertown, 
Iowa, (population 200) or National City 
Bank, New York (America’s largest bank) 
and thousands of other financial institutions. 


General Offices 
908 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO 


Dallas Trust & 


The Banking Corporation, 
Savings, Dallas 


Helena, Mont. 


Farmers & Merchants, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


National Bank of 
Commerce, Detroit 


First National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


Have our representa- 
tive demonstrate the 
“typewriter-size” 
Addressograph right 
at your desk— 
NO COST. NO 
OBLIGATION. 


Stations 
in 50 cities 


New York Address 
745 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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THE BURROUGHS CI 
| More than money comes into the 
/ foreign department. On any banking 
o day the lower floor of the Securit 

B ank ers. Here 1S the Perfect Note Trust is a laboratory of human ni am 
est. As Secretary-Cashier Fox ex- 
Registry System presses it: “Of course, the foreign le 
department is profitable. But I'm thi 
Wt F SC of not sure which is the greater gain— 
ay dollars and cents, or the profit that | th 
soe opinion, is far in advance of accrues to us of the bank staff, person- 
= || human nature.” There are drama If 
_ he freely expresses his approval | and humor and pathos in the foreign h 
of our change from the old department. 
SS methods of recording tothisnew | Three men walked into the depart- | he 
| | ment together one day. Mr. Horvath, | 
any man’s nationality from his a 
The One Operation Note Register | | pearance, looked them over as i ‘ oa 
Will Do This—and More, for Your Bank |] | approached his counter. a 
One of the men spoke English. ~ 
Send today for our booklet which describes the system in “Of what nationality do you think we fa 
detail, showing you how One Operation takes the place of five— are?’ he asked Mr. Horvath. 4 = 
; eliminating the 95% of errors due to copying—and furnishing ‘“T’mnotsure,’’ Mr. Horvath replied. 1 - 
a perfect filing system for ready reference on total liabilities. | “But I think you are Russians— | ? 
A postal card will bring the Booklet to your desk. | | from the interior of Russia.” And Dahee 
| | without pause he continued the con- “ 
The Union Savings Systems Company | ven men 
“Good Things for Banks”’ LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA | beamed with delight; allthreetriedto 
talk at once. They chatted awhile, 
Canadian Distributors, Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. th 
| 
——— | ing some money home—and left. ; $5 
“What were those three men?” Mr. > 
Perelli asked. i d 
“Caucasians, from the boundary 
between Europe and Asia,’ Mr. © ry 
Horvath explained. , 
“How far is their home from where 
you used to live over there?” Pie 
“Oh, about five thousand miles.” 
And there was the case of Giuseppe “" 
vV—. Giuseppe was on his way 
to America from Italy— an immigrant. a 
He progressed as far as Ellis Island 


without difficulty; but there he stall- | 
ed. He had no passport... Uncle 
Sam refused to let him in. ; 
But Giuseppe knew about the 
' | Security Trust Company, of Wheel- | 
OPLEX SIGNS ing, West Virginia. In fact, in his P 


inside pocket was a bill-fold, stamped 


PLEX Electric Signs—the kind with the raised, snow-white, with the name of the Security Trust. — ba 
glass letters—have an air of distinction which makes them A friend had sent it to him from : 
| particularly suited for use as Bank signs. They are day ; America. be 

; signs as well as night signs. They have greatest reading distance, Giuseppe showed his bill-fold to § 
lowest up-keep cost, most artistic design. the immigration interpreter. “Tell 
Let us send you a sketch showing how gourOplex Sign will look. n 
THE FLEXLUME SIGN co. Ellis Island wired the Security Trust. 
| Electtical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. V— all right. Let him in.” | 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. And Giuseppe came in. Today he j 
has $6,000 in savings in the foreign ~ : 
department of the Security Trust — 
Company and he is negotiating for © ; 


the purchase of a fruit stand. 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


CLEARING HOUSE 
Aiding the Bank to Aid the 


Farmer 
(Continued from page 7) 


Grove City is to be present at the con- 
vention to explain in detail just what 
the banks can do in a movement of 
this sort. 

‘Another line of effort in which the 
aid of the banker can do much, is 
the cow-testing associations. The in- 
dividual farmer does not always real- 
ize how important it is that his whole 
herd should be profitably productive. 
If he has more money at the end of 
the year than he had at the beginning, 
he thinks he has had a profitable 
year. Many pay no attention to the 
fact that their profits might have 
been much larger if they had made 
sure that each cow was individually 
profitable. It takes actual demon- 
stration to convince the average 
farmer that a portion of his herd is 
not as profitable as the rest, and to 
induce him to dispose of the portion 
that pulls down the profits of the 
rest. Just think of what it would 
mean to the nation’s milk production 
and to the profits of the farmers if 
we could get rid of 2,500,000 unprofit- 
able cows upon the farms, and replace 
them with profitable ones. At $20 a 
year per head, this would be 
$50,000,000 in farm incomes. 

“The United States has some won- 
derful live stock, but the average cow 
in the United States yields only about 
4,000 pounds of milk a year, a figure 
scarcely two-thirds of the average 
production in some European coun- 
tries such as Denmark. The United 
States has thousands of cows that 
have milk yields of more than 12,000 
pounds—double the Danish average — 
but on the other hand hundreds of 
thousands that are kept for milk, 
yield only a small fraction of that 
amount, though receiving nearly as 
much feed and care.” 

“What's the answer?” I asked, with 
a banker-journalistic curiosity. 

“Better breeding,” said the secre- 
tary. “And the bankers, farm 
papers, and the newspapers are the Ones 
who can give the greater impetus to 
such a campaign.” 

An assistant interrupted the conver- 
sation to put a copy of one of the 
newest bulletins of the department on 
Secretary Meredith's desk. It seemed 
to inspire the secretary to new sugges- 
cions. 

“Here is an idea of which the bank- 
ers might make good use,” he said. 
“This is the announcement of the 
motion picture films that the depart- 
ment has prepared as a special feature 


Separate compartments for | 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2 For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4 For deposit tickets 
listed 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 


Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 


The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 


the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Apply the principle 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detrost, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1011 Majestic Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Soft, Eye-Saving Daylight 


Daylight is the best working light because Nature has made it perfect in diffusion 


Emeralite Daylight Attachment 


changes harsh electric light into soft eye-saving daylight and can be easily applied 


and quality. 


to any Emeralite. 


Emeralite fixtures are now made in special designs for bookkeeping, adding and calculating machines. 
Lights keyboard and tables perfectly, enabling operators to do better work. Warns when motor is running 


needlessly. Finished in black and nickel and attached to any type machine. 


Send for interesting story describing electric daylight and. illustrating 50 Emeralite designs 


for every writing and reading need. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 
Maters of Lighting Devices Since 1874. 5 
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Stronghart Company 


offers its new 


Duo- Dime 


Pocket Recording Bank 


Holds $6.00 in dimes 


It’s a winner—a Thrift Producer. 
Placed with exclusive rights and 
protection. Secure it for your 
city. Write us today. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
Office and factory 
1512-16 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Accuracy, simplicity, economy 
and remarkable adaptability are 
outstanding features of — 


The STANDARD 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


It does any kind of addressing at the 
rate of 1000 to 1200 pieces per hour, and 
prints in sight, skipping, duplicating, 
repeating at the operators touch. 

Asimple device that can be instantly at- 
tached enables you to print perfectly small 
business forms, post cards, notices, bulle- 
tins, etc. Any boy or girl can operate it. 


For Bank and Counting Room 


There’s no machine to equal this for heading 
statements and innumerable other banking jobs. 
No stencil attachments required. 


NO NEED TO SEND NAMES OUT 


Stencils are made on your own typewriter. 
Write for interesting details and prices 


Smart Addressing Machine Co. 


Dept. 50 11 Goodell St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


of its educational campaign. We 
now have more than 400 reels ready 
on more than 100 subjects with a total 
of about 400,000 feet of film. Most of 
these films are in constant circulation. 
In the last twelve months more than 
700,000 persons saw them in opera- 
tion. It is hard to estimate how 
valuable they are in bringing home to 
the farmers graphic lessons in the way 
of better farming. They cover every 
subject from the problem of fighting 
hog cholera to the latest methods of 
making cottage cheese. 

“Why couldn't a live banker make 
arrangements to see that films of this 
sort are presented at least once a week 
in the motion picture house of his 
community? We would be glad to 
co-operate with him in doing so, and 
we certainly would have no objection 
to his taking entire credit for bringing 
these messages home to the farmers. 
Here again it would not be entirely 
unselfish work on the part of the 
banker, for everything that encour- 
ages better farming will encourage 
thrift and will increase the farmers’ 
bank deposits. 

“In all of this the bankers should 
remember another important point. 
That is the permanence of the indus- 
try that stands back of the farmer. 
He may need special help in time of 
drought, of flood, or storm, or insect 
plague, but this does not imply a 
permanent impairment of his princi- 
pal. Drought may follow drought, 
and army worm may follow cyclone, 
but the land will always be there and 
it will always continue to produce.” 


> + + + 


New Books and Booklets 


The Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has issued a set of 
trust booklets being mailed at two- 
week intervals. 

The titles are as follows: 


1. The Tool 

2. Special Training 

3. How System Saves 

4. The Woman Left Behind 
5. The Man of Tomorrow 
6. The Matron-to-Be 

7. The Old and the Infirm 
8. For Friendship’s Sake 
9. Protection that Protects 
10. The Burden of Wealth 
11. The Personal Equation 
12. Why Not Now? 


Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
Baltimore, Md., “Guaranteed Mort- 
gages — a good booklet on the subject 
indicated. 


| SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Started With One Unit in One Bank — New 
Over 5000 Banks Have Installed Thousands 


HIS record bespeaks the powerful influ- 
ence these boxes have in the growth of 
safe deposit banking. It provides tangi- 

ble evidence that Barshal “Security” Safe 
Deposit Boxes check up with all requirements 
that measure profits in this department of the 
banking business. 


Where economy in buying means low over- 
| head quantity output of standard stock units 
| makes “Security” Boxes cost the least per 
box. Doors of heavy Bessemer steel plate 
| equipped with Yale & Towne guardkey locks 

manifest an exceptional quality. 


Our guarantee to ship “Security” stock units 
within 45 days means a supply of boxes equal 
to every emergency. Put these boxes to work 


for your bank. Write for catalog and details 
of how Barshal service helps rent more boxes. 


| The Barshal Line includes 

| Built-to-Order Metal Furniture, 
| Steel Filing Equipment, 
l Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work 


CLEVELAND O 


BANKERS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS OF BANK 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT EXCLUSIVELY 


AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED 
ESTIMATE OF COST, THIS ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 
A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Inquiries Invited 


INKS 

Ordinary writing ink contains 98 % water and 2% ink 
solids. Don’t buy water—Buy 


HALCO INK POWDER 


—actual ink solids that dissolve instantly in water, 
makinga free flowing, non-fading, non-corrosive ink that 
will give entire satisfaction. 


Halco Inks will save you money. 
Send for free samples and prices. 


SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1450 Grays Ferry Road Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAVE 75% 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Is Saving Classified A *‘‘Lost 
Art’’ ? 
(Continued from page 12) 
mediocre and the meretricious, only 
seem to be admitted to equality with 
that which is worthy, because they 
fall heir to the overflow that excel- 
lence is unable to supply. 

“The process of discrimination be- 
tween the sham and the solid, the 
superficial and the substantial, goes 
on just as before, without anything 
but a temporary interruption.” 

In our attempted analysis of some 
of the reasons underlying the present- 
day state of affairs, we have not given 
any thought to the employer, and he 
certainly is an important personage. 

We hear so much talk that the 
employer has failed because of his 
narrow attitude toward compensa- 
tion for work rendered, and that he 
has full control over factors governing 
the wage. Somehow or other, the 
remedy does not seem to be the in- 
crease in salary because the country 
is in the era of the highest wage 
period known to history, and despite 
these high wages, there has been the 
breakdown which has resulted in the 
holding in abeyance the operation of 
the fundamental principles that we 
have before described. 

In the writer's opinion, the employ- 
ers weakness may be at another 
angle; it may be that the employer 
of the country is too aloof and de- 
tached from the employee personnel; 
that the employer in his eagerness to 
apply the new theories of scientific 
management has overstepped his mark 
and lost sight of the vitality and effec- 
tiveness of a human relationship to 
his employee. 

The “Hello Jim, how are the kids,” 
is good stuff when meant sincerely. 
The real knowledge of human nature 
on the part of the employer in his 
relationship to the employee and the 
sincere application of these human 
nature principles go a long way 
toward re-establishing the cordiality 
that seems to be absent at the 
present time. 

The principles that the writer has 
endeavored to enunciate are such 
principles that have their origin in 
the emotions and can never be devel- 
oped to any degree of fruition unless 
there is a live, active contact with 
the employer as a real human being 
and not as a machine or something 
abstract. Sycophancy on the part of 
the employer, and as a conciliation on 
the part of the employer for ulterior 
purposes, is very quickly detected and 
kills employee morale. 
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an instant. 


Write for Circular T. P. B. 


A Time Saver for Important Departments 
With the FAULTLESS Turning 


Post binder more work can be done 
with fewer motions. Oval shaped 
posts release or lock the sheets in able. Other valuable features. 


Sheets cannot slip. 
The simple, yet sturdy ratchet 
stands are adjustable and detach- 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 


New York 


Milwaukee Chicago 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Manufacturers and Distributors for Dominion of Canada 


“NON-SLIP” 
Posts 


Convert Your Collections Into 


Reserve Cash In The 


Lowest 


Time At The 


Our collection facilities include: 


Least 
Cost 


1 Direct connections everywhere in the 
third Federal Reserve district and with 
all principal citiesand towns in the United 


States. 


2 A private telephone wire into NewYork. 
3 A private telephone-telegraph wire to 


the local telegraph office. 


4 A 24-hour transit department operating 


in three shifts. 


5 Morethana hundred years of experience 


in handling bank accounts. 


All items handled at par for 
correspondents. No charge 


for telegraphic transters. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Competition=Wise and Otherwise 


ERY few of the commonly ac- 
cepted legitimate banking prac- 
tices came into general use by 
accident. They were, in fact, pro- 
duced by the most careful thought of 
the best talent in the profession. 
Slight improvements have resulted, 
here and there, from experience and 
changing conditions. 
It is nonsense, and worse than 
nonsense, to believe that a bank can 
be successfully operated without re- 


By CHARLES A. FAIRCLOTH 
President, National City Bank 
Tampa, Fla. 

gard for these principles. 

Some bankers seem obsessed with 
the idea that the war has changed 
everything, and that these old tradi- 
tions may be thrown aside and re- 
placed profitably and safely with more 
liberal policies, while others believe 
that the Federal Reserve System has 
removed the necessity for them. 


Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 


banks? 


Why do we sell more home 


banks than all other manufacturers, 


combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 


years’ test in service, to be: 


(1) the most 


reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 

They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 


AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty 
type; they are no credit to a bank—a waste 


of time, money and opportunity. 


has proven this. 


Experience 


5487 Banks 


(Aug. 21, 1920) 
In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 


8 STYLES OF HOME SAFES 28 


ow Made By Us 


16 RECORDING 


12 WON-RECORDING 


| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 


month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 


BUENOS AIRES 
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In abnormal times, such as the 
present, when the currency and credit 
of the country is highly inflated, the 
bankers, above all others, should 
adhere strictly to old time-tried, con- 
servative methods. It is decidedly 
the best and safest course, for the 
good of the country as a whole. 

No banker is wasting the time he 
spends in digging deep into his credit 
files, and in keeping them up-to-date 
these days. 

The footings on his statement may 
suffer slightly as a result, but this 
will be far overcome by improved 
earning reports this year, and next 
year and the next. 

After all—next to service rendered 
—it is the “net profits” that count, 
not “total resources.” Failure to 
appreciate this one fact creates the 
worst competition imaginable and, 
quite frequently, brings disaster. 

Any likable banker with plenty of 
money at his command can put a 
world of business on his books by— 

1. Cutting rates. 

2. Paying interest on checking 
accounts. 

3. Making concessions on savings 
accounts. 

4. Extending unwarranted credit. 

5. Capitalizing enterprises. 

6. Accepting “float” as a basis for 
lines of credit and rates. 

7. Clearing miscellaneous items 
at par without requiring compensating 
balances. 

8. Allowing 
lected funds. 

9. Making insecure loans to in- 
dividuals without responsibility, in 
order to secure deposits of corporate 
or public funds which they control. 

And doing many other things 
equally as foolish; but his bank is not 
benefited as a result. 

Such a banker may get credit from 
the unsuspecting public for being a 
wizard; and many of those who profit 
by his folly will sing his praises far 
and wide, while his competitors are 
wondering what unsound notion will 
hit him next. 

It would be just as sensible to say 
six and six make ten, as to say that 
one may go right ahead doing such 
things without having his competitors 
retaliate; and, | might add, they will 
not find it necessary to do similar 
things in order to increase his bur- 
dens. 

The banker who does not hew to the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


line of fairness and common sense can 
not acquire the respect and confidence 
of his competitors. It is not essential 
to violate these principles in order to 
build a large and profitable business. 

This calls to mind something 
Charles H. Sabin is quoted as having 
said. Soon after he moved from 
Albany to New York and organized 
the National Copper Bank, it seems 
he was discussing business building 
with a country’ banker, who, in 
complimenting him on the remarkable 
growth of his bank, suggested that he 
must have been applying Albany 
practices to New York _ banking. 
Whereupon, Mr. Sabin said: “One 
does not have to offer special induce- 
ments to build a business rapidly. 
We have recently been elected to 
membership:in the New York Clear- 
ing House, which is proof that our 
bank has been conducted in such a 
manner as to gain the respect and 
confidence of the leading banks here.” 
He is known throughout the land 
as one of the greatest bankers of the 
age—a reputation gained by clean, 
fair methods. 

Clearing houses were originally 
organized only in very large cities, to 
expedite the physical handling of 
checks and settling balances. These 
institutions have broadened in scope 
and spread in number with each 
succeeding year. Now, ‘almost all 
towns of ten thousand population 
have something in the way of an 
organization of this kind. : 

One of the principal functions of a 
modern clearing house of today is to 
hold in check dangerous practices on 
the part of ultra-aggressive bankers. 

The country clearing houses have 
not, except in rare instances, adopted 
similar regulations but they are com- 
ing to it soon, very soon. The weli- 
being of these smaller communities 
demands restraining influences over 
their banks. 

We donot have to strain our imagi- 
nation to see clearly how easy it would 
be—with all jealousy eliminated —to 
build up, through our clearing houses, 
a friendly, sensible relationship which 
would result in greater service to the 
people, decreased losses, and increased 
legitimate profits 

Take the question of interchange of 
credit information, forexample. Just 
dwell on this subject for one moment 
and you will, doubtless, recall numer- 
ous instances where you could have 
avoided losses had you felt perfectly 
free to call on some of your neighbors 
for their experience withcertainnames. 


Another point may be well brought | 
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Save Time, Space and Increase Efficiency 
in your Bookkeeping Department 


The COMBINATION DESK is especially designed for 
use with all makes of bookkeeping machines and ledgers. 
Many banks are enthusiastic endorsers of this equipment. 


This desk may be had with- 
out right-hand shelf to facilitate 
use of ledger trays or racks 
carried on stands. Top, when 
lowered, can be used to assort 
items; electric fixture can be 
adjusted to any position. 


Prospective customers are 
warned against purchasing 
| other desks of this type as the 
| COMBINATION DESK has 
| been fully protected in the ap- 
plications and patent issued on 
| the 30th March, 1920, to 
A. S. Falls, Chicago, 


THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY Une) 


The Liberty Bell | 


Savings Bank 
A BIG WINNER 
| 


_ Subsequent deposits average $84.00 
_ each account during first month. 


REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF THE / 
Read what an old New England Bonk 


i 
| “We opened our campaign with these banks on July 2nd; idan the end dof that 
day’s business we had to send another order for more banks, as our supply was nearly 
exhausted that first day. 

| 

| 


“We, of course, believed when adopting the bank as a means of securing new deposits 
| that the majority of accounts would be only $1.00 to secure the bank. At the end 
i of July we took off the amount of the Liberty Bell accounts: for the first month of 


i our campaign to see what the over balance would be, and we were greatly surprised 
i to find the average to be $84.00 tothe account. As a means of securing subsequent 
| deposits, the bank is a GREAT SUCCESS. Many of the banks have contained 
| 
| 


” 


i amounts ranging from $10.00 to $20.00. We have duplicated our original order 
| three times within seventy-five days. 


In a Pennsylvania city of 125,000 population, it produced 1000 new accounts in one day — March Ist, 1920. 
Ina Wisconsin town of less than 3500 population,it produced 250 new accounts the firstday — August Ist, 1920. 


| 
A LIBERTY BELL makes an ideal CHRISTMAS BELL for every American when given in connection with a 
|| new savings account. It’s the best bank business builder to be had. Let us submit proof. 

| 

| 


Full information concerning our service for bankers FREE for the asking. Write now! 
_ THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM CoO. 


Capital - $225,000 
Producers of Deposit Building Folders, Home Safes and Document Boxes. 


Exclusive Developers of Savings Accounts Under Guarantee Plan. 


I Madison Ave. and W. 103rd Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MECHANICAL 


The Watters Corporation, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Saving the 
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Photograph of the Watters installation in the 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chicago 


ime 


in Finding and Filing 


Savings Accounts 


HE Merchants’ Loan & Trust 

Company, one of the long estab- 
lished financial pillars of the Chicago 
Loop District, bought Watters Finding & 
Filing Machines for its Savings Depart- 
ment. 


The installation embraces more than 
17,500 savings accounts. Postings total 
hundreds a day—for deposits, with- 
drawals and interest entries. 


Bookkeepers used the machines the first 
day as though they were as familiar as 
pens and pencils. The speed, accuracy, 
simplicity and ease of the Watters 
System were obvious without instruc- 
tions. 


The officers of the bank estimate a 
saving of easily one-half the time con- 
sumed in the hand-method of finding 
and filing. Three clerks perform regu- 
larly the work which at times formerly 
required as many as six or seven. 


Depositors at the windows get immedi- 
ate service. 


Throughout the savings department 
every one is conscious of a new force of 
efficiency — mechanical and infallible 
finding and filing. 


Watters Finding & Filing Machines were 
sold to The Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company because Watters sales special- 
ists applied the system to the particular 
needs of the bank. They sold what the 
machines will do, not merely the ma- 
chines. 


Such is the Watters policy. Our staff of 
specialists in business systems is at the 
service of bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers and office managers generally, 
prepared to study individual conditions 
and demonstrate Watters System in 
meeting them—finding and filing ledger 
accounts, stock records, employees’ lists 
and all other classes of bookkeeping 
records. 


A few good territories open for high-grade representatives 


BUSINESS 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities 


SYSTEMS 
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Essential in 


Every Well 
Regulated 
Bank 


Because they encourage that 

spirit of order and neatness 

which is so requisite in any 

institution, Medart Steel 

Lockers are essential in every 
bank —particularly since the welfare of 
any business is so largely bound up with 
the welfare of its employees. 


Possess many points of superiority. 
Made of sheet steel, welded joints and 
richly enameled. Fire- and theft-proof. 
Multiple locking device operates with one 
turn of the key. Easily and quickly 
installed. Get locker catalog A-6. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


A Working Guide Book for New Business Managers - $1.25 
“The BOOK of THRIFT” 


| The 20th Century “Poor Richard”—lIndispensable for Savings Departments, by mail, $1.62 


| “BANK ADVERTISING 


A Textbook of Financial Advertising - 


| “The NEW BUSINESS ne 


32.00 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BURROUGHS 


out by reciting here a case which came 
to my attention recently. A _ re- 
sponsible fruit broker had arranged 
with a good bank to handle his bill 
of lading drafts as demand loans, 
charging interest for the actual num- 
ber of days outstanding on each item, 
plus cost of collection. His out- 
standing items averaged, in the aggre- 


| gate, about $25,000 to $30,000 and 


his deposit balance about $5000. He 
moved his account to another bank 
some time ago because he found he 
could get immediate credit for his 
drafts at par, without interest. When 
I heard of this incident, it made me 
think of what P. T. Barnum said. 

Unscrupulous borrowers do not 
hesitate to take advantage of these 
“wizard bankers’ when they find one. 
They generally arrange, through inter- 
mediaries, to have their accounts 
solicited. In the negotiations that 
follow, they usually get a larger line 
and a lower rate, neither of which is 
justified by their responsibility and 
balances. 

Will an examination of your ac- 
counts call to mind instances where 
you have lost or gained customers in 
this way? Are the accounts acquired 
in this manner proving profitable 
and satisfactory? Do you regret 
that you did not meet competition and 
hold those you lost? 

Keen, sensible competition is good 
for the bankers as a whole. It brings 
money into circulation which might 
otherwise be hoarded. It develops 
the savings habit. It makes the 
people think and aids the banks in 
showing good, healthy growth. 

I do not believe there is any more 
constructive work to be done at this 
time by the bankers of America than 
to encourage—through their clearing 
houses—the building up of competi- 
tion on a higher plane. No doubt 
many of us have at times allowed our 
anxiety to increase business, cause us 
to do things which we afterwards 
regretted. To succeed by unfair 
methods takes away all the joy of 
winning. 

Competitive methods must be jus- 
tified by something more than a 
desire to do business. They must 
rest on the eternal foundation of right- 
eousness. The general welfare of all 
should not be overlooked. The wel- 
fare of the strongest and the welfare 
of the least powerful are, indeed, in- 
separably linked together. This is an 
outstanding fact of which we should 
never lose sight. 

There is no better time than the 
present for banker co-operation. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Insurance Publicity as an Ally | 


(Continued from page 19) 
And one more Day is writing with 
its Hours 


Our Record. Then the 
passed —a flash. 


day has 


“Through Life we serve you till the 
hand of Fate 

Adds up your Balance on the Judgment 
Slate, 

Before that Mighty Hand has thus 
inscribed 

Arrange with us to handle your estate. ” 


NDER the head of “Booklets 
Received, ’ | have not received so 
many this month but those that have 
come in have been particularly good. 
“Early New York and the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company’ is the title 
of a unique booklet put out recently 
by that institution. It contains re- 
productions of some of the historical 
advertisements recently published in 
the New York newspapers. 

Unusual statement folders are those 
of the Northwestern National Bank, of 
Minneapolis, and the Cleveland Trust 
Company. The former is one of a 
series on “Foundation Industries,” 
the statement of June 30, 1920, 
dealing with live stock and appro- 
priately illustrated in color; the latter 
contains this good reading matter on 
its back page: 


YOUR PERSONAL BOOKKEEPING 


Every individual should think 
of his income in terms of “capital 
account” and of “maintenance.” 

On the side of maintenance are 
all his general living expenses, 
clothing, doctor's bills, etc. Here 
are reckoned the items of expense 


that are needed to “keep you 
going.” 
“Capital account’ has to do 


with investments, building of a 
home, educating yourself and 
your family. Everythingthat has 
to do with strengthening and 
building up the individual “plant.” 

You are offered the banking 
facilities of the Cleveland Trust 
Company to enable you to 
pay your maintenance costs 
conveniently and _ safely by 
check. | 

For your capital account you 
are offered the services of the 
Savings, trust and investment 
departments, besides all the 
counsel and advice that all de- 
partments of the bank are ready 


to give. 


Makes 

Machine 

Bookkeebi 
a Pleasure 


n° 


MODERATE price is 

ties in TypocounT. 
stiff, while the soft buff col 
restful to the eyes. 


TypocounT can be inserted 
numerous times without losi 


neither the strength nor fir 


get it for you. 


specific purpose of machine bookkeeping. 


DALTON, 


combined with remarkable wearing quali- 
Its tough fiber keeps the sheet firm and 
or conceals the soil of long use and is 


Its especially finished surface insures clean, 
sharp impressions from type. 


and quickly removed from the machine 
ing its crisp “‘life.’’ It is made for the 
Ordinary ledger paper has 
mness necessary for work of this kind. 


Specify TypocounT when installing or ordering replacement sheets 
for your machine bookkeeping system. 


Any stationer or printer can 


Send for TypocounT sample book 


Byron Weston Company 


Always in office — Weston’s Papers 


Thirty-five 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DON R. Mc 


7 East 42nd Street Poste 


Your Savings Accounts 


Wii increase in number and grow 
in size if you adopt our POSTER 
SERVICE. Effective both night and 
day and of a quality that a the 


attention of all passers-by. 


Posters, 40’x25”, painted and lettered by hand 
in three or more colors on heavy ripple board 
and displayed on the OUTSIDE of your building 
in a handsome art metal bronze finished, elec- 
“= lighted case. Special frames for window 


display. 
A Change of Poster Each Week 


Descriptive folder, photographs of installations 


and samples in reduced facsimile sent on 


= 


INTYRE COMPANY 


r Service for Banks 
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Outdoor Advertising for Banks 


DVERTISING today reflects on 
national living. 

Financial advertisers, banks and 
trust companies throughout the nation 
are beginning to realize that there is 
no special miracle about advertising 
and its uses, but that the same rules 
that apply to merchandising a food 
product, wearing apparel or anything 
else, apply likewise to selling the ser- 
vices and securities financial institu- 
tions have to market. The fault with 


By JOHN RING, JR. 
President, John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
most banking institutions has been 
that they have not run their advertis- 
ing as a campaign carefully planned 
and thought out and with a definite 

purpose in each step. 

I don’t think that any well-balanced 
salesman for an outdoor medium 
would today be foolish enough to try 
to sell a bank or trust company on 


, ADVERTISING 


BUILDERS 
INDUSTRY 


Is your plant equipment 
100 per cent efhicient? 


Are you declining orders | 
because of lack of capacity? 


Do you need money for 
improvements and expan- 
sion? 


We finance going concerns whose 
business has outgrown its equip- 
ment capacity. 


Our service department is avail- 
able to the company seeking 
legitimate capital by affording 
proper legal engineering, account- 
ing and financial advice. 


F. W. SHIDELER & COMPANY 
115 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PBX Main 6640 Long Distance Main 7149 


SECTION 


the use of outdoor mediums alone. In 
other words, newspapers, magazines 
and other mediums, direct-by-mail 
literature, together with the use of 
present patrons, should be encouraged 
as essential, and the outdoor mediums 
made to fit in. The result will be that 
such a combined campaign will spell 
success. 

If bankers will stop and think that 
the outdoor signs— poster boards and 


painted bulletins—have gotten away . 


from the old circus-day methods and 
are today really colorful and artistic 
appeals, it will remove much of their 
past prejudice. Many of thebillboards 
we see in metropolitan cities are 
nothing short of artistic. In some 
cities they have gone even to the point 
of having the lots in front of these 
boards laid out in lawns and with 
landscape gardening. The civic leagues 
are today fairly robbed of their argu- 
ments against outdoor advertising. 
The basis of most mediums in 
advertising is circulations, quality and 
quantity. The billboard, when care- 
fully selected, reach all classes of 
people and strongly augment the 
publicity through other mediums. | 
don't know how any thinking man 
could ignore the value of the poster 


_ board and painted bulletins in this 


day and age, when they have demon- 
strated so convincingly the value 
of outdoor advertising to some of 
America’s greatest and most success- 
ful advertisers. 

It is folly for a financial institution 
to make a billboard contract or figure 
any other advertising campaign on 
less than a year’s basis—preferably 
longer. Study should be given the 
copy used by national advertisers, and 
if the average publicity man in a bank 
does this he will suddenly awake to a 
realization that his ideas before were 
not founded on the best practice. 

The billboard copy should, of course, 
be run at the same time that news- 
paper copy, direct-by-mail and other 
advertising efforts are in effect. Like 
chapters in a book, they are built to 
the finale, which in the case of the 
bank should be “New Business.” 

The opening of a new department or 
of a new building offers wonderful 
opportunity for a campaign. It gives 
you an advantage over your com- 
petitor whose rate on savings deposits 
and general service may somewhat 
parallel your own. To illustrate this 
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lf It’s A 
Memphis Matter 


rely on the U & P for 
full measure service. 
Collections are hand- 


led intelligently, and 


so are all other trans- 
actions intrusted to 
this highly developed 
service-giving institu- 


tion. 


UNION & PLANTERS BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1869 
Memphis Tennessee 
MEMBER 
Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for ong service, and work quickly, 
smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue goad 
various styles with prices. 


ii 422-424W. 27th St.,NewYork,N.Y._| 


Patent without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with- 
out being overheard. Hold secret conversa- 
tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone. 
Made of glass, quickly cl d and wash 
Instantly adjusted. Money back if not more 
than p Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


TE COLYTT LABORATORIES Dept. 
565 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR JULY, 1920 


RAND McNALLY 
BANKER’S DIRECTORY? 
Every Se Se have a Rand McNally Banker’s Directory. 


Sent post paid for $15. 
Rand McNally & Company 
Dept.C.14 B.G.Boyle,Editor Chicago, Ill. 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


1000 large Letterheads ) Only 
and 2000 half - Letterheads } $12.85 
3000 total 
1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $12.85 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $12.85 
5000 large Letterheads . . . . $22.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographea on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPRING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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point: The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany recently installed a merchandise 
vault, which contains about 8,000 
cubic feet. In this vault are now stored 
laces, silks and out-of-season mer- 
chandise which heretofore in the 
merchant's stockroom were exposed 
to possible loss through fire and 
burglary. The cost of burglary insur- 
ance is considerably more than the 
cost of storage in this “Safety by the 
Cubic Foot”’ vault of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. This is an entirely 
new class of service for a trust com- 
pany to offer and can be maintained 
by the company at a minimum cost— 
the space being what would, in a large 
degree, be unused in their basement. 

A few billboards in selected loca- 
tions where business men pass can be 
used to advantage for such a cam- 
paign as the Mercantile’s new service, 
and which they successfully carried 
out. Letters to business houses and 
newspaper advertising were the other 
units used. Such advertising policies 
as these give a trust company an 
advantage over their competitors who 
cannot offer, in most cases, an equal 
service. 

Every institution has certain 
advantages and it is these that should 
be studied. It is not enough to let the 
advertising of a bankor trust company 
follow the beaten path. The location 
often offers unusual possibilities for 
advertising and very frequently this 
is entirely overlooked. 

It is sometimes well to invite an 
outsider in and ask him to go over 
your institution and tell you what he 
thinks its strong points are. You will 
be amazed to find that he has dis- 
covered things that you did not see. 

These are some of the new angles 
that present themselves for the con- 
sideration of men _ identified with 
financial advertising throughout the 
country. 


Case of Fire—’’ 


WINDOW display of melted coins, 
rescued from a burning house, 
proved so effective as an advertising 
feature for the Edgar County National 
Bank, Paris, Ill., that the bank has 
paid the owner the estimated face 
value of the coins and retained them 
in order to continue the exhibit. 

The crowds that gathered couldn't 
miss the moral that was pointed by 
this printed card: “In case of fire, is 
your money safe? Putit inthe bank 
and be sure. This bank offers you 
unparalleled service. We pay 4 per 
cent on time deposits.” 
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Use This Machine and 


Watch Your Footings 
INCREASE 


Keep in touch with your 
customers. Reach out after 
new business— with clean- 
cut, strong, direct advertis- 
ing. You can do it now at 
a fraction of the cost of 
printing. You can duplicate 
form letters, bulletins and 
forms—typewritten, hand- 
written, and illustrated — 
without setting type, 
without delays, almost 
without cost, with a 


Used by growing banks every- 
where. Anyone can operate it. 
50 to 75 copies a minute and at a 
cost of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank 
letters and advertising matter— 
successful ideas that other banks 
are using with profit. Write for 
copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The Rotospeed with complete equipment, will be 
sent to you on Free Trial. Use it. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other duplicator at any 
price It will save its cost before you 
have to decide whether to keep it or not. 


The 
Mail the coupon for book- Rotospeed 
let and details of this Co. 


unusual Free Trial 


325 E. Third St. 
Offer ird St 


Dayton, Onio 


ROTOSPEED Send at once with- 
COMPANY out obligation to us, 


325 booklet samples of 


bank advertising and 
details of Rotospeed Free 
Trial Offer. 
Name 


Address 
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In the Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, a Burroughs Calculator is used by S. R. Burmeister, accountant in charge 
of redemption of bond coupons, to prove each remittance. The photograph shows Mr. Burmeister using his Calculator. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


YOUR BANK 


Figure work in banks consists of something more than posting 
ledgers and statements. There is another great mass of figures 
to handle— calculations that have to be made— miscellaneous 
figure work, but fully as important as any bank bookkeeping. 


Every one of these miscellaneous figure jobs 
in your bank — no matter by what name it may 
be called — is nothing more or less than a combi- 
nation of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. 


extremely handy and valuable assistant to have 
on their desks, always ready to perform 


their scratch-pad figuring quickly and without 
error. 


Some or all of the fifteen jobs mentioned below 
are found in your bank. You can save time 
and insure accuracy by turning them over to a 
Burroughs Calculator. It is interesting to note 
that every one of the following jobs is funda- 
mentally the same. They all involve plus, 
minus, times and divided by — nothing more. 


Add — Subtract — Multiply — Divide 


Bank men in executive and semi-executive 
positions are now doing these jobs, often with 
pencils and scratch pads—a method that is 
unreliable and costly. This same work can be 
handled by the same men more rapidly and 
accurately with the Burroughs Calculator — an 


Savings account interest: 
Multiply principal by rate for period. 


Average daily balance interest: 
Multiply aggregate daily balances by one day’s interest 
at the rate. 

Discount interest: 
Multiply amount by rate of interest for period. 


Mortgage interest: 
Multiply amount by rate of interest for period. 


Determining trust fund figures: 


Compound interest on principal considering amount 
increasing by periodic deposit. 


Accrual interest on investment: 


Multiply face value of bond by rate of interest for 
period. 


Accumulation set up on scientific basis of bonds 
bought at discount: 
Increase purchase price in annual or semi-annual per- 
iods by the difference between the yield interest and 
the actual interest —computed over term of years of 
bond. At maturity the investment will be shown at 
par. 


Amortization set up on scientific basis of bonds 
bought at premium: 
Diminish the purchase price in annual or semi-annual 
periods by the difference between the actual interest 
and yield interest computed over term of years of 


bond. At maturity the investment will be shown at 
par. 


cee in order to derive exact yield or 
S: 


Increasing or diminishing yield shown in investment 
tables by the percentage of difference between the 
price paid and the price shown in table. 

Setting up sinking fund calculations: 


Multiply the increasing principal at given periods by 
rate of interest. 


Extending value of bonds purchased: 


Multiply face value of bond by price, add accrued jnter- 
est and subtract broker’s discount. 


Analysis of accounts for average deposit and 
balance and cost of individual accounts: 


Subtract amount in transit and reserve from average 
balance. Multiply by rate of interest and subtract 
interest paid, exchange and collection costs and fixe d 
suspense. 

Overhead costs: 
Divide amount of direct labor or other basis by total 
overhead to get overhead percentage. Multiply 
amount of direct labor by overhead percentage. 

Foreign exchange: 
Multiply or divide amount to be exchanged by rate of 
exchange. 

Compound interest: 


By series of multiplications compute principal for the 
given time and rate. 


The next time a Burroughs man calls on you, ask him about the Burroughs Calculator — 


the handy little desk machine that adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. 
it, will save you alone warrants your having one. 


sideration, too. 


The time 


And accuracy is a valuable con- 
The Calculator is one of the complete line of Adding, Bookkeeping 
and Calculating Machines manufactured by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
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This New System of Mechanical Addressing 
Wins First Choice 


The fact that both Republican and Democratic National 
Committees are now using it for as big and exacting a proposition 
as the election of the next President of the United States is 
significant proof of its many practical superiorities over former 
addressing machines. National Committees have to work fast. 
They must continually circularize millions of people—hundreds 
of different lists—without waste of time, effort or money. Therefore they 
choose the Addresserpress. This “livest’’ of Addressing Systems is also 
used by the country’s most important mail-order concerns, societies, 
department stores, financial institutions and business houses generally — 
whose mailing lists must be kept “alive and going withoul a hitch.” It 
makes simple, easy, inexpensive work of the most complex mailing 
problems. It will do the same for yours—whether your list be large or 
small, and no matter what your business is. 


Send for our Booklet ‘‘ Mechanical Addressing” 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
143 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


poem in over 60 of their branch stores—General Electric Co 
ordyke-Marmon Co.—Standard Oil Co., ete. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Your stenographer can 
stencil Elliott Address Cards 
on her typewriter. You don’t 
have to buy an expensive 
embossing machine. 


Elliott Address Cards are 
made of fibre. You can print 
or write on their frames — 
thus making a CARD INDEX 
of your list, which can be sub- 
divided and classified in any 
way you like. 


Elliott Address Cards cost 
4 as much as the bulky metal 
address plates of former ad- 
dressing machines. 


Any Elliott Address Card 
will print 10,000 addresses. 


This is the Elliott Address 
Card — 


*“*The Index Card which 
Prints its Own Address’’ 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-50m-9-20 aDv. (a-4100) 
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The advantages of 
centralized filing — 


Six years ago Library Bureau installed a centralized 
filing system in the Union Commerce National Bank, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This system has resulted in: 


1. Bringing all matter under one control. 
2. Promoting efficiency of service. 
3. Fixing responsibility, and permitting proper 
supervision. 
4. Saving equipment and space. 
Similar results have been obtained in many other banks 
throughout the country—both large and small. 


You will find it to your advantage to ask the nearest 
Library Bureau office about centralized filing. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington bivd. Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. ,_, Distributors 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bediord street Providence, 79 Westminster street F. W. Wentworth, 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 

County Bank bldg Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade Oakland, 1444 San Pablo avenue 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. McKee & Wentworth, ss 
Buffalo, 120-122 Peari street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bidg. bide. 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans. 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. Parker Bros., 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electricbldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington. 743 15th street, N. W. Dallas, 109 Field street 
Des Moines, 208 Hubbell bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-839 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 527 State Mutual bidg. © G. Adams, 

- Salt Lake City, 100 Atlas bidg. 


FOREIGN OFFICES London Mancheste> Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 


Is Your Bookkeeping Slow? 


VERY time the bookkeeper has to 
leave his place and search for 
records that ought to be in front of him, 
his work—and the firm’ s—is slowed up. 


These sturdy posting machine cabinets 
for ledger leaves up to 117%"x 12” offer 
a remedy; by saving time; saving use- 
less steps. 


They’ re used in connection with ledger 
posting machines; keep the transferred 
data near at hand, easy to find, easy to 
read; that means faster work on the 
machines. 


Baker-Vawter has representatives in 47 
cities who can serve you in most of 
your office requirements. Consult 
your phone directory. 


BaKer-VawTer COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


To facilitate deliveries we 
maintain production at these 
points : 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., 
Brampton, Ontario. 
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